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Awindustry'’s Use ... 40 Open End Cast right to wire core. Will not pull 

out. Eliminates hooks. Also available with BOOSTS 

56 closed eye. | EFFICIENCY 


Nylon Braid Gives dobby cord a weating sur- 
face that outlasts cotton by far. Available in 
No. 8 (8/32"') and No. 7 (7/32"') diameters. 
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........ 69 
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Turnbuckle That Really Locks. Simplifies har- 
ness frame adjustment. 
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Pe Cords are also available with cotton-braided 
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Been figuring on sending some counters in for a tune-up ? 
Well, now's the time to do it. Veeder-Root's Southern 
Headavarters . .. with its completely equipped set-up 
for service and its full staff of top technicians . . . is all 
set to take care of all your needs, big or little, right 
now. 

Service is just as fast as you ask for it. And the quality 
of the work is what you always expect... and get... 
from Veeder-Root. So just pack up your counters and 


... and here's why it's wise to make suré 
all your New Machines are equipped with 
NEW VEEDER-ROOT COUNTERS... 


Modern Veeder-Root Counters . . . for 
looms, frames, knitting machines and all 
types of textile mill equipment .. . are 
built with unmatched Veeder-Root know- 
how and quality to give accurate facts- 
and-figures through years of trouble-free 
service. Count on Veeder-Root for closest 
Countrol of production and uniformity. 
Write Veeder-Root for all your counter 
needs. 


2-3-4 Convertible 
Counters for looms, frames, 
knitting machines, etc. 
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send them to Veeder-Root Inc., Greenville, S. C. The 
address is Box 297. Or if you're coming over the road, 
we're just six miles from Greenville on the Spartanburg 
Highway. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. + GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Chicago 4, lll. » New York 19, N. Y. *« Montreal.2, Canada 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


Double- Wheel Linear 
Counter for indicating 
lengths in feet, yards, ©’. 


Loom Cut Meters 
for controlling 
uniform cuts of cloth. 


Vary-Tally Multiple Unit 
Reset Counters for inven- 
tory, inspection, and 1,001 
other hand-counting jobs. 
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GREATER RANGE FABRICS CAN NOW WOVEN 
THE DRAPER X-2 MODEL LOOM 


The adaptation of a new Draper High Roll Ratchet 
Take-Up for the X-2 model makes it possible to 


weave fine cottons or synthetics equally well on. 


one loom. 


Equipped with double take-up rolls, this wee -up 
provides the increased frictional surface needed to 
hold the cloth when weaving spun or filament yarns. 


A separate wind-up permits easier dofhing. A 
pressure roll allows the cloth to be doffed without 
stopping the loom. 

Linkage-Type Parallel Motions, Clock Spring 


Top, Center Fork Motion and many other refinements 


combine to make the Draper X-2 the most versatile 
loom in the world today. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


DRAPER CORPORATION GREENSBORO, N. C. 


HOPEDALE, MASS. SPARTANBURG, Ss. C, 
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* | 
uniformity improves 
‘with DAYCO Rub Aprons 


Surest way to improve uniformity overnight is to 
equip every card you have with revolutionary, new, 
improved Dayco Rub Aprons—today! 

Greater uniformity has been reported by mills 
using Daycos, plus really substantial savings in 
time and money through reduced downtime and 
maintenance. 

Tremendously improved uniformity results from 
Daycos’ higher coefficient of friction and the ability 
of the two layer, reinforced, rubber-impregnated 
fabric to reduce eccentric motion up to 33%. In. 
addition, the new, improved surface of the Dayco 
Aprons never becomes glazed, thus assuring proper 
density to the yarn. 

Youll get better traction, better tracking and 
improved non-slip drive by virtue of the perfectly 
concentric construction that makes them hug the 
roll tightly at all times. Stronger ends grip buttons 
tenaciously for long, efficient, trouble-free service. 

Unaffected by emulsion oils, easily-installed 
Dayco Aprons do not “grow”. 


Dayco Aprons generate less static.and are not a 
affected by temperature or humidity. For complete 9 Dayco Endiess Condenser Tape 
details on the new Dayco Rub Apron contact i Features offering additional savings . . . 
greater card efficiency: 
your Dayton representative or write Dayton 
Rubber Co., Textile Division, 401 National Bank 2 © Less tendency to twist or turn over 
Bldg.., Greenville, S. C. : = * Easy to clean—require less attention 
SH * Unaffected by oil or static 
Will not crack, economical, efficient 
© D. R. 1956 


Dayco and Dayton Thorobred Textile products for Better Spinning and Weaving 
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Bahnson Collecto- 
Vacs on frames in 
Spinning Room of 
Aleo Manufacturing 
Co., Div. of M. Low- 


enstein & Sons, Inc. 


Mill-proved Collecto-Vac features 
offer you more for your investment 
as standard equipment 


IN MATERIALS: Attractive anodized aluminum flutes -- no warpage or crack- 
3 ing. Rugged 14 gauge stamped steel collection box. 


IN DESIGN: More uniform suction pressure. Scroll type fan discharge to 
disperse motor alley heat, not concentrate it. 


Belt driven fan for flexibility, or internal motor for economy. 
(A scroll type fan is used with both designs. ) 
IN PERFORMANCE: Greater cleanliness and collection of flying lint. Positive 


end collection the length of the frame. Lower horsepower at same 
CFM and suction pressure. 


FREE BULLETIN 
Write us today for our free booklet = COMPAN Y : 7 


containing detailed information on the | WINSTON-SALEM, NWN. C. 
-new Bahnson Collecto-Vac. 


AIR CONDITIONING / CLEANING 
VACUUM COLLECTION | 


__FOR COLLECTING LINT AND BROKEN ENDS 


Top textile firms 
find greater 
performance 
advantages with 
the efficient 
Bahnson 
Collecto-Vac 


M. LOWENSTEIN & SONS, INC 
GRANITEVILLE MILLS 

WALTON COTTON MILLS 

NEW BRAUNFELS TEXTILE MILLS 
BIBB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SPRAY COTTON MILLS 

J. M. ODELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
KENDALL MILLS 

JOANNA COTTON MILLS COMPANY 
CLIFTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DACOTAH COTTON MILLS, INC. 

MT. VERNON-WOODBERRY MILLS 
BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES, INC. 
ERWIN MILLS. INC. 

JOHNSTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
DAN RIVER MILLS 

COWIKEE MILLS, INC. 

COMPANIA COLOMBIANA DE TEJ!IDOS 
ABBOTT WORSTED MILLS 


91 of the top 100 


Of the nation’s 100 top 
textile manufacturing firms, 
91 are users of Bahnson 
equipment! 
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FOR BACK AND 
MIDDLE LINES 


NYLON-BEARING 
TOP ROLLS 


* 
ty 


CLIMAX-CLEANDRAFT INSTALLATION 


CLIMAX-CLEANDRAFT Top Rolls 
shown above are part of an installation in 
continuous operation for over two years at 
HOOSAC MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. 
Hundreds of similar installations give proof 
positive that CLIMAX-CLEANDRAFT 
Top Rolls represent an investment that 
pays you big dividends .... returns 
high yields! 


SERVICE SHOPS: RAYMOND |. McCAULEY, anor 
| Whitman, Mass. ond Greenville, S.C. Charlotte, N. C., serving Virginia, Ne. Carolina. 
GEORGE W. PARKINSON, Product Sales, inc., 3 re. Se 
Hommond 
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--- IN 3 YEARS!* 


cLIMAX 


BALL BEARING» 
TOP ROLLS 


4% MILLION TOP ROLLS 
...and 14 YEARS of PERFORMANCE 


... has provided irrefutable proof that the use of CLIMAX and 
CLEANDRAFT Non-Lubricating Top Rolls eliminates top 

roll oiling . . . cuts maimtenance costs . . . reduces picking time in 
half (extends the picking cycle up to 8 times!) . . . decreases yarn 
variation on a continuous basis. Their effective value lies in 
increased spinners work loads, cleaner frames, better quality and 
uniformity of yarn. RESULT? Economies thus effected give you 

a 100% return on your investment — IN 314 YEARS! 


* Based on confidential tests under actual mill operation 


for further information write or phone 


oo PRODUCT SALES, INC. 


21 VERNON STREET, WHITMAN, MASS. 


SALES AND SERVICE OF @ ere! Saddles 


St., Greenville, $. C., serving So. Cer. Foreign Agents in The Principe! Textile Centers 
e 
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Above — Mill installation of UNITROL. 
Right — Detail of new unit and rolls. ee ; 


...and only WHITIN has it! 


\ 


Whitin’s new UNITROL** Center Suspension Weighting Unit and new 
top rolls for spinning provides maximum performance and yarn quality com- 


bined with new lows in cleaning, maintenance, lubrication and spinning 
* New Center Suspension 
Weighting Unit and New 
Top Rolls for Spinning 


costs. It is standard on Whitin spinning frames and available for change- 
overs. UNITROL has been thoroughly tested in large mill installations. 


® True precision construction ® Whitin anti-friction front rolls; 
Bene non-lubricated middle and back 
| 
® Complete lint exclusion and grease 


® Picking reduced 95% retention 


® Run out — .001” or less ® Smoothly streamlined 


Write today for complete information 


MACHINE WORKS 


TRADE MARK CHARLOTTE, N. C. © ATLANTA, GA. © SPARTANBURG, N.C. © DEXTER, ME. 
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DOBBIES 


STRIPES 


JACQUARDS 


aa 
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NOVELTY 
TEXTURES 


is the only loom made that can 
handle all these constructions... 
on a competitive basis | 


As the trees leaf out, fabric-fashions likewise blossom in bright new 
colors and subtle combinations .. . in a bewildering and ever-changing array. 
These sudden fashion-changes can mean “‘sudden death” in many weaverooms.. . 
but not in those that have the Maximum Protection of M-P Looms. For these 
new C & K Looms are the only looms that can handle all constructions . . . 
plain or fancy . . . and can be converted from one to the other overnight. 
That’s why these all-new Multi-Purpose Looms give the Most Protection you 
in today’s highly changeable, highly competitive 
markets. See C & K today. 


CROMPTON &/KNOWLES 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


This “inv 


isible Trademark” Stands Back 


™ of the Trademarks of the World's Fi CHARLOTTE, N. C. . PHILADELPHIA. PA. . ALLENTOWN, PA. 
L Pabsiis oe which an WOVEN Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 

4 FABRICS. | Crompton & Knowles of Canada Limited, Montreal, Quebec 
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ACCURATE DRAFTING CONTROL ASSURES SMOOTH, 
UNIFORM YARN AND RESUL HIGH QUALITY. THESE 
FACTORS ARE DIRECTLY DEP NT ON THE ACCURACY 
OF THE ROLL ASSEMBLY AND IFICALLY ON THE ROLLS 
THEMSELVES. 


_ Pictured above are unretouched, magnified views of 2 bottom rolls. ON THE RIGHT IS “YOUR 
BEST MONEY VALUE” — THE SACO-LOWELL STEEL BOTTOM ROLL WITH ROLLED FLUTES." 
This exclusive roll fluting gives a far more uniform contour, plus a smoother surface that keeps 
flutes clean and free of microscopic rough spots that act as fibre traps. In addition, these Saco- 
Lowell Rolls are manufactured from the same dies used in making the original rolls, have the exact 
fluting arrangement and therefore run ‘true’ in-every respect. Saco-Lowell steel bottom rolls with 

“rolled flutes’ are manufactured from special stock, produced by master craftsmen, induction 
hardened by an exclusive Saco-Lowell process, specially honed to give an extra satin-smooth 
finish, and ruthlessly inspected to assure perfection. 


Poorly formed, irregular flutes, as shown in the illustration at the left, interfere with fibre flow and 
are the source of yarn irregularities often easily detected but hard to trace. Hardening, not properly 
controlled, creates variations in the depth of “case”, thus causing uneven wear and loss of fibre : 
grip. Failure to match exactly the original roll specifications makes it impossible to obtain uniform 
results throughout the spinning room. 
There can be no question — "It Pays to Use 
Genuine Saco-Lowell Repair Parts.” Our 
engineers will be glad to discuss steel rolls 


a eit with you and make specific recommenda- 
— ( tions. Write to the nearest Saco-Lowell Sales 
“There is hardly anything in \. Office. 


the world that someone can- . 
not make a little worse and 
sell a little cheaper — and 
the people who consider 
price ‘alone are this man’s 
lawful prey.’’ 


“Patent Pending. 
See Saco-Lowell Bulletin — July 1953 


John Ruskin 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Shops of BIDDEFORD ond SACO, MAINE, ond SANFORD, N. C. 
SALES OFFICES CHARLOTTE © GREENSBORO @ GREENVILLE @ ATLANTA 
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NATIONAL® 
BLUE 3BVS SALT 


Produces reddish-blue shades when 
coupled with National Naphthols AS-OL, 
AS-BG, AS-RO, AS-BO and AS-BR; 
greenish-blue with other naphthols except 
AS-G which yields a dull orange shade. Full 
properties and application data are given in our 
Bulletin 431, available from our nearest office. 


NATIONAL 
BLACK K SALT 


Couples with National Naphthols 
AS-BG, AS-BS and AS-SW to produce 
a jet black. Yields reddish-black when 
coupled with other naphthols. Ask our nearest 
branch office for our shade card ( Bulletin #430) 
siving complete data on properties and procedures 
for package dyeing, naphtholating and printing. 


NATIONAL 


BLUE 2BS SALT 


This salt produces greenish-blue Coupled with various National Naphthols 
shades when coupled with National these National stabilized diazonium salts — 
Naphthols AS-D, AS-TR Disp. and. all possess very good-to-excellent fastness 
AS-E; reddish-blue shades with other to light, washing, soda boil and other wet 


naphthols except AS-G Disp. which yields a 

bright yellow. For properties, naphtholating 
and developing procedures, get our shade card 
(Bulletin #440) from our branch office nearest you. 


processing. They are applicable by all the 
dyeing and printing processes generally 
employed for dyes of this type. Many 
combinations can be discharged to excellent 
whites with hydrosulfite discharge pastes. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 Rector St. New York 6, N.Y. * Boston Providence Richmond Atlanta Chicago Portland, Ore. Cleveland 
Greensboro Charlotte Los Angeles Philadelphia Columbus, Ga. New Orleans Son Francisco Chattanooga Toronto 
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CONSULT YOUR PRINTER FOR QUALITY 
PRINTING PAPERS FROM HENLEY 


cor PAPER COMPAN Y 


HIGH POINT e CHARLOTTE e GASTONIA e ASHEVILLE e ATLANTA 


125 South Hamilton St. 1900 South Boulevard 400 West Main St. 745 Biltmore Ave. 367 John St. N.W. 
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No. 29 in a Series 


FLATS AND FLEXIBLE BENDS 


The lickerin assembly and the flats with all assemblies 
directly related to the flats, are the most effective cleaning 


elements on your cards. The lickerin assembly has been | 


discussed, so we give you the following for consideration 
in connection with the flats and related mechanisms: 


1. Flexible bends control the setting of flats to cylinder. 
Probably 90% of the cards operating today have worn 
flexible bends. To double check your own, we suggest 
you try the following: 


a. Set the flats at each setting point. 


b. Crank flats so that space for setting will be — 
equi-distant between setting points. Recheck 
setting. You will be surprised at the variation 
in setting at this point and at the exact setting 
point. | 

2. Worn flat ends contribute to poor flat setting, par- 
ticularly when flexible bends are also worn. We have 
found that this variation in setting multiplies when bear- 
ing surfaces of flat ends are worn more than 3/16" in width. 
Remilling of flat ends is indicated for quality work, and 
particularly if flexible bends have already been reground. 
The reworking of flats and flexible bends go hand in hand. 


3. Flat chains convey the flats in their carding operation 
and should always be kept under correct tension. Some 
mills make the mistake of running their chains with ex- 
cessive tension, resulting in undue wear on the flat driving 


mechanism and the cocking of flats on flexible bend be- 


tween the backstand and the second stand from the back. 
This area does the heaviest carding, so it is important that 
the flats seat firmly on the flexible bend if you are to get 
quality work. 

Worn chains permit flats to rub on front and back plates, 
damaging the flat clothing, and are responsible for an 
excessive amount of flat top waste due to the increase 
between center distances of flats. 


4. Flat driving sprockets and shafts must be in good 
repair at all times. Worn sprocket shafts cause excessive 
strain on the driving mechanism, and in some cases it is 
impossible to keep the flats parallel across the face of the 
cylinder. The teeth in the flat driving sprocket should be 
carefully lined up. Should one sprocket be installed on 
the shaft so that a tooth on one side of the card is slightly 


ahead of the same tooth on the opposite side of the card, . 


the flats will not run parallel, and in most cases will hang 
up, resulting in broken flats, damaged flat clothing and 
damaged cylinder clothing. 


5. Flat carrier pulleys should turn freely to facilitate 
flat operation. Oil regularly and clean regularly. 


6. The spiral flat cleaning brush should be set accurately 
end to end giving consideration to length of flat clothing 
and length of bristles. 


Setting bristles too deep will pack waste at foundation 
of flat wire instead of brushing it out. 


7. Be sure large and small rotary brushes turn freely 
and have good bristles. Also, inspect and keep. in adjust- 
ment the flat end brushes. 


While the quality of your carding starts at the back of 
your card, you cannot control it or improve upon it unless 
your flat assemblies are in proper working order. 


Incidentally, we specialize in flat end milling and re- 
grinding flexible bends at our Greenville, Atlanta, Char- 
lotte, and Fall River, Mass., shops. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
American Card Clothing Co. (W oolen Division) 


Fall River*+t{ Worcestert Philadelphia*+t Atlantatt 
Greenville*+t Charlottett Dallastt (Textile Supply Co.) 
E. G. Paules, Representative — Los Angeles, Calif. 
*Factory +Repair Shop  tDistributing Point 
3 Factories * 6 Repair Shops + 7 Distributing Points 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Synthetic 
Fibre and Asbestos cards and for All Types of Napping 
Machinery. Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for 
Special Purposes. Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire. Sole 
Distributors for Platt’s Metallic Wire. Lickerins and 
Topflats Reclothed. 


NOTE: All rights reserved. Reprints, free of charge, on request to Ashworth Bros., Inc., Fall River, Mass. 


PIONEERS 
CARD CLOTHING 


FACTORIES +> ++ REPAIR SHOPS +++ J DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
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Staley’s offers the textile industry a 
complete line of Starches, Gums and Dextrins 


NEW! STACOLLOID® Gums —A brand new family of starches . . . exceptional non- 

congealing properties, viscosity stability, excellent film- 
forming properties and clarity of solution. Available in a complete range 
of viscosities at different levels of chemical substitution. 


NEW! ETHYLEX Gums —Etherified starches in a wide 0 of viscosities at various 
—— levels of chemical substitution . . . non-congea a stable viscosity, ex- 
cellent film-forming properties, clear cooking solutions with minimum 
tendency to retrograde on cooling. 
NEW! STADEX® Dextrins — White, Canary, and British Gums—tailor-made for ex- 
—— acting requirements. A new concept in degree of uniformity and minimum 
color. 
ECLIPSE® Starches— Acid-modified, thin-boiling starches manufactured to 
exacting specifications, available in a wide range of fluidities. 
STAZYME® Starch—Uniform product manufactured under close control 
specifically for enzyme converting. 


50th ANNIVERSARY 


General— And also starches made specifically for homogenizers, printing 
and finishing specialties, and products for back filling or sizing. 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Illinois 


Branch Offices: Atlanta « Boston - Chicago + Cleveland « Kansas City « New York + Philadelphia + San Francisco + St. Louis 
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BARBER 
COLMAN 


The new Barber-Colman Type “DW” Warper shown above will wind 
slasher beams as large as 40” head. It has all the features of the familiar 
Type “VW”, plus several new ones such as a pivoted comb support which - 
moves the comb forward as the beam fills. The driving drum, clutch, 
brake, and motor — all of which are larger and more rugged to handle 


LARGE PACKAGES 
HAVE ADVANTAGES IN 
THE STEPS THAT 
FOLLOW SPINNING 


the heavier loads — are now arranged back of, rather than beneath, the 
beam. The creel shown is not the new Type “DC” Creel but is the standard 


The new Type “D” Barber- Type “VC”, as the new Warper can be used with either the large or the 
"is 120, 000 standard package. For further details, please write for descriptive literature, 
— or ask your Barber-Colman representative. 

s e standar y 


cheese. This givesmoreslasher 


be ~heese, in th 
USE BARBER-COLMAN INSPECTION AND SERVICE 


loom beams per set. This in- 


crease in loom beams per set, For a// your Barber-Colman machines, maintaining, repairing, and moderniz- 
and the consequent reduction in be sure to call on the Service Depart- ing all types and models of Barber- 
creelings per week, can provide ment of your nearest Barber-Colman Colman equipment. They are backed 
substantial cost reductions in office. The men who staff this organiz- ‘by alert main and branch offices who 
many mills. Similar advantages ation are specially trained and equipped, see that they are supplied with com- 
are available in the twisting. with a wealth of experience in checking, plete and reliable parts and information. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e SUPER-SPEED WARPERS @ WARP TYING MACHINES e WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
oO R e O e U. S. A. 


BRAZIL PAKISTAN PAKISTAN 
S.A. Anilinas Kaisha Associated (M’cr) Ltd. Associated Agencies (M’cr.) Ltd. 


Rua Ghicerio 537, 547 ll 
Caixa 5658 e 3431 Manchester 1, England 2. Pakistan 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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WON’T MARK FABRICS 


This smooth roll covering 
delivers high take-up tension, too 


To get firm, even take-up tension without the risk of marking fab- 
rics, use the roll covering that combines smoothness and high fric- 
tion—Armstrong NO-732. 


NO-732 is made of a special synthetic rubber compound that 
offers unusual holding power . . . up to twice what you'd normally 
expect from a rubber material. At the same time, Armstrong NO- 
732 has a finely textured surface that won’t mark even the most 
delicate cloth. 


You can test NO-732 right in your own office. Rub a sample on 
your shirt sleeve or the cloth you weave. Notice how little pressure 
it takes to make NO-732 grip the fabric. Feel its smoothness. Then 
try NO-732 on your looms. Your Armstrong man will help set up 
a test. Ask him to arrange for it next time he calls. 


For more information about NO-732 and other Armstrong Loom 
Supplies, write for a copy of our new loom supplies folder. Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial Division, 6905 Davis Ave., 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Armstrong Loom Supplies and other 
textile products are available for export. 


(Armstrong LOOM SUPPLIES 


... used wherever performance counts 


LOOM CLUTCH DISCS AND INSERTS . TAKE-UP ROLL COVERINGS . LOOM BRAKE AND-LET-OFF STRIPS . TEMPLE ROLL COVERINGS 
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AMEROTRON’S 
Barnwell Plant 
shows you that 


RIGGS & LOMBARD 


is the 


“Engineers’ Engineer” 


i 


IF 


We're proud that the men who designed and built Amerotron’s new 


> Bleaching Equipment Reels 
plant at Barnwell, S. C., entrusted certain duties to Riggs & Lombard. We Cisne Wasients Rolls 
produced certain needed equipment . . . and, equally important, we ensured Miscellaneous 
| ettles Fulling Mill, 
its successful installation. Familiar with a// equipment in a completely Tonks : Rubber Ring 
integrated mill, we fully understand how to integrate our contribution with Corbonizing a —— 
. . . oth Corbonizing Ranges 
the overall operation for maximum efficiency. On any installation, we iis Washer, 
provide plant engineers with a specialized engineering service rendered Gg ton om Rubber 
proficient by long experience and scientific study. Stainiess Stee! 
Continuous Soaping 
Semi-continuous Rope Soopers 


A. One R&L Continuous Crusher. B. Two R&L Stainless Steel Hy-Temperature Stock Dyeing 
Machines. C. Ten R&L Stainless Steel Atmospheric Pressure Stock Dyeing Machines. D. One 


R&L Stainless Steel Fulling Mill. E. One R&L Stainless Steel Derby Dry Cleaner. F. One R&l 
Dolly Cloth Washer. 


TYPES OF EQUIPMENT 


Dyeing Equipment 
Dye Becks 
Dye Kettles 
Piece Dye Kettles 
Rug Dye Kettles 
Sample Dye Kettles 


Soap Distributing Systems 
Soaping Machines, 

Rope 

Open Width 


Special Machines 
Squeeze Roll Extractors 


Stock Dye Kettles Tanks 
When you plan modernization or new installations, Standord 
consult an “Engineers’ Engineer’. No obligation: aie: ple 
Dryers Trucks tor 
Tenter Cloth to 
Fulling Malls Dye 
RIGGS AND LOMBARD INC. of 
Endless Felt in. 
FOOT OF SUFFOLK ST., LOWELL, MASS. Laboratory Mochines Cloth Washers, on 
(Batch & Conti s) s 
Agents: Paul A. Merriam Company, P.O. Box 86, Providence, R.!., Albert R. Breen, 
80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill., Larry T. Nelson, 2824 S.W. Montgomery Drive, a Dolly 
Portland, Ore., F. W. Warrington Co., 611 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C., A, Felt Washers, Endless 
Harold Zayotti, Jr., P.O. Box 125, Riverton, N. J., H. E. Mott Co., Limited, Brantford, = esos wringers Tt 
usher Mills Yorn Steamers 
Ontario, Canada. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? & &® &® GET IT FIRST IN CUTLER-HAMMER 


COMBINATION STARTER 


Combines safety discon- 
nect switch with “motor 
storter in a single unit. 
NEMA Enclosure is here 


ilustroted. 


he 
4 


New Cutler-Hammer Three-Star Combination 
Starters offer industry important new economies 


C-H 9589 


Convenience and economy are basic 
advahtages of combination starters. 


Users everywhere say the new 


Cutler-Hammer *%* * * Combina- 
tion Starters bring these basic 
advantages to new high levels of im- 
portance. Contact life is so amaz- 
ingly improved that maintenance 
eare is never needed in all normal 


~—-.uses. Adjustable load sensing coils 


rmit motors to work at top capac- 
ity without hazard to provide maxi- 
mum production without needless 
work interruptions. And the widely 
raised Cutler-Hammer exclusive, 
ull three-phase overload protection 
in standard combination starters, 
is optional at slight additional cost. 


Full Three-Phase Protection 


Only three overload relays can give com- 
plete three-phase protection to avoid mo- 
tor burn-outs and their costly interruptions 
to production. And only Cutler-Hammer 
offers this complete three-phase protection 
in standard combination starters. You pay 
only for the third relay, nothing extra for 
special engineering or special enclosures. 
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The three silver stars 
stand for three new standards 


m is here illustrated. 
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Compare the performance and econ- 
omies of these remarkable new 
Cutler-Hammer Three-Star Com- 
bination Starters with any you have 
ever known. Cutler-Hammer Bulle- 
tin 9589 Combination Starters in- 
corporate rugged disconnect 
switches of advanced design (fused 
or unfused). Cutler-Hammer Bulle- 
tin 9591 Combination Starters are 
equipped with circuit breakers. 
Your nearby Cutler-Hammer Au- 
thorized Distributor is stocked and 
ready to serve you. Order from him 


today. 

CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1455 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee I, 
Wisconsin. 


Adjustable Load Sensing Coils 
The accurate adjustment of overload pro- 
tection permits motors to work harder with- 
out damage to motor windings. This is more 
important than ever with the newer type 
small frame motors. Adjustable load sensing 
coils in these new starters provide 3% 
loading accuracy instead of the 10% to 
12% accuracy in competitive control. 


ES 


Superlife Vertical Contacts 


Experienced control users insist on dust- 
safe vertical contacts. And now the famous 
Cutler-Hammer vertical contacts have been 
doubly improved. First, their new light- 
weight design cuts bounce to reduce arc- 
ing. Second, any arcing that might occur is 
now pressure-quenched. Compare per- 


formance and see the difference. 


a circuit 
brecker with the motor 
a starter in one compact 
unit, NEMA 12 Enclosure 


| 
installs easier WW fey 
> 
: lasts loncer 
| 
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Textile Notes on Corn Products 


Size fluidity is always right... from cooking 
to application with 


EAGLE’ Thin-Boiling Starches 


ty of Eagie Starches vitally important. 


Higher production rates of modern siashers make the uniform fluidi 


From size kettle to application the viscosity and able in a full range of fluidities, try Eagle brand starches. 
strength of Eagle brand starches is uniform, assuring 


you top weave room performance. Ask the man from Corn Products. Ready 


to assist you in any way, he has at his disposal the 
most complete laboratory and technical facilities in 
the industry. The man from Corn Products can also 
provide engineering service for the installation of 
| bulk-handling equipment. Write or phone for infor- 
Eagle brand starches produce a uniform size mix- mation, there is no obligation. 
ture that penetrates the yarn evenly. Where you 
want more weight of size, or a thicker size film, try 
_Eagle brand starches. They maintain their viscosity 
and give you a maximum of size concentration. Avail- 


_ Despite continued heating, agitation and pumping, 
these acid-modified, thin-boiling starches consistently 
give the precise size fluidity you need in a modern 
slashing operation. 


1906 + 50th ANNIVERSARY - 1956 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Bottery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Corn Products makes these famous starches for the textile industry— 
Eagle « Foxhead ¢ Globe ¢ Hercules ¢ Ten-O-Fiim ¢ Globe Dextrines & Gums 
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23,817 NOW USE 
MILLS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Improved Filling Knife Assembly cuts and holds 
better on yarns ranging from 15 denier monofilament 
nylon to 4’s cotton flannel napping, 


DRAPER 


. » . a sales record which proves the acceptance of the new #25 
Draper Thread Cutter.’ 
Reasons for this widespread acceptance are: 
1. Maintenance costs are reduced with 20 fewer parts used 
in assembly. 
2. It is easily applied without changing existing parts on the 
loom. 
3. Settings are easier to make — easier to maintain. 
4. Drag-ins are greatly reduced. 


23,817 mill applications also proves the #25 Draper thread cutter, 


with its full range of adjustments, increases production and lowers 


cost. 
*Patents Pending 


ATLANTA, GA. 
CORPORATION GREENSBORO, N. C. 


HOPEDALE, MASS. ; SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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Yes, electronics now play a part in the manu- 
Sh facture of TUFFER Card Clothing . . . proof indeed 
3 Me Bae of alertness to modern manufacturing methods and 
up-to-the-minute techniques . . . methods and 
techniques that make TUFFER the finest Card 


Clothing available. 

Merely keeping abreast of the times, however, is not our only purpose—our 
constant intensive research is your assurance for even better Card Clothing for 
TOMORROW. | 

Howard Bros. forward-looking and progressive manufacturing policy, plus a 
vital 90 years of experience in the making of Card Clothing, is your guarantee 
that you are using the very best when you use TUFFER. 


Manufacturers of Card Clothing for 90 years 10 W A R D B R () S. 
1866-1956 


WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Gastonia, N. C. 


Direct Representation in Canada 


Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos and Silk Cards © Napper Clothing and Brushes @ Top Flats 
re-covered and extra sets loaned at all Plants @ Lickerins rewired at Southern Plants @ Hand Stripping Cards 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 
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Available at fast is a white cationic softener is versatile — it can be 


4 


that doesn’t yellow bleached white or pale, applied to natural or synthetic fi textiles, 

bright shade dyed textiles. Moreover, it gives either alone or in resin finishes, 

that full, lofty softness that’s always in demand. For that special softening effect on cotton 
Soromine CS is easy to apply — in the last knitted goods, prints, woolen flannels, viscose | 

rinse water in the dye beck, hosiery machine, and acetate piece goods, mixed fiber hosiery “| 

jig or print washer; in the starch mangle, pad investigate Soromine CS. . 


Ask us about the use of Soromine CS in your textile finishing operation. 


ANTARA, CHEMICALS 
A SALES DIVISION OF 
GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
485 HUDSON STREET: NEW YORK 14. NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES: New York *. Boston : Providence * Philadelphia * Charlotte *. Chattanooga * Chicago 
Portland, Ore. * San Francisco * Los Angeles. IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada, ttd., Montreal 


fom Research, to Reality. 
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TOP DRIVE FILLING SPINDLES 


increase production 15% to 18% 


. The above photographs show a typical installation of 
the new Marquette Top Drive Filling Spindles, with 
hardened steel blade and exclusive full-floating foot- 
step bearing. 

Marquette Roller Bearing Spindles are giving excel- 
lent results in many mills. Among their advantages are 
higher spindle and front roll speeds, low ends down, 
savings in doffing, savings in the weave room, and 
savings in power and maintenance. 

Marquette Roller Bearing Spindles can produce 
more yarn at lower cost in your mill. We'll be glad to 
prove this through a test installation. Contact our home 
office or one of our representatives. 


Representatives: WILLIAM P. RUSSELL, BOX 778, ATLANTA, GA. 
C. H. WHITE, MOUNT HOLLY RD., ROUTE 6, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


R. MICHAEL TURNER, 100 CHESTNUT STREET, CLINTON, S. C. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION © CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Other Marquette Products: SPRING CLUTCHES 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS ¢« AIRCRAFT WINDSHIELD WIPERS 
ROTARY Oll PUMPS © PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
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MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS DIVISION a 


DRIP SPOILAGE! 


Protect your yarn and roll coverings from needless spoilage... switch 
to Sinclair NO-DRIP lubrication! These outstanding lubricants 
give complete bearing protection, yet stay put. They won't creep or 
throw out of bearings—remain fluid— permit rolls to turn easily 

and smoothly. 


Sinclair NO-DRIP Numbers 8, 12, 15 and 17 can save you money 
through smooth operation and low maintenance costs. Call your 
Sinclair Representative today, or write for the new NO-DRIP 
pamphlet to Sinclair Refining Company, Technical Service Division, 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. There’s no obligation. 


NO-DRIP TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] 


Pre-election "nerves" are spreading in Congress, and action on vital 
bills is being delayed, including measures in the Administration's program. A 
long drawn-out contest is ahead before the multi-billion dollar highway building 
bill clears the hurdle of Senate and House conference, and the school construc- 
tion bill has small prospect of passage. 


ampaign maneuvering has Stepped into first place in legislative activ- 
ity, itt an over-all intent “to please the voters. A farm relief bill of sorts 
will go to “the President, but with no assurance that he may not veto it, too. 
Union lobbyists are demanding action on a half dozen bills, including changes 
in Taft-Hartley. Action on any of the proposals is not in sight. 


New bills that put brakes on a free-wheeling Supreme Court are pouring 
into the Congressional hoppers. They range in scope and purpose from limitation 
in service and minimum experience of judges to powers to set aside legislative 
intent by judicial fiat. Criticism of the Court over recent decisions is at 
the highest point in over a generation, and leveled primarily at dicta and 
dogma used to decide broad questions and issues. 


The bill offered by Chairman Howard Smith, of the House Rules Committee, 
goes very far in establishing ‘the domain of states’ rights. This bill would 

give state legislatures full co- -equal “rights in all fields of legislation unless 
Congress, by express provision in a statute, provided otherwise. It would uphold 
the clear right of states to enact right-to-work laws, and Federal law could 


not be extended into this domain by judicial fiat. 


Selection of Senator George for a high post by the President goes far to 
pave the way for more support for the $4.9 billion foreign aid program. Unfet- 
tered now by political factors. on a state campaign, George is free to express 
his views on foreign policy goals, including continuation of foreign aid. He 
may soften some of his own objections to long-term commitments which the Admin- 
istration considers so essential. 


Far-reaching changes in the Senate are in prospect next year with the 
retirement of Senator George. In addition to heading the Foreign Relations 
Committee, he is a member of the Senate Finance Committee, and is one to whom 
leaders of both parties have listened, and to whom they have turned for advice. 
Among all other senators, he has been more able to curb radical left-wingers, 
and effect compromises in sharply differing viewpoints. 


ing and <p figure, and the South's most potent voice in this genera- 
tion. Of commanding presence, understanding and vision in domestic and foreign 
problems, he has been credited with changing votes more often in the Senate 
through strength of argument and persuasive force of words than any other member 
of this body. 


Highly liberal provisions on Social Security revision, as passed by the 
House, were thrown out by the Senate Finance Committee. The new Senate proposal 
would lower the benefit age to 62 only for. widows, rather than for all women 
workers, and wipe out provision to make all permanently disabled or physically 
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“We call him DILLARD . . . always there with the paper when you want it!” 


Ly PAPER 
COMPANY 


GREENSBORO CHARLOTTE WILMINGTON RALEIGH WINSTON-SALEM KNOXVILLE BIRMINGHAM 
ROANOKE + BRISTOL - ATLANTA + AUGUSTA - MACON - GREENVILLE + COLUMBIA + SPARTANBURG 


19261 IF IT’S PAPE _|1956 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


impaired persons eligible for benefits. But strong efforts will be made in the 
House and senate conference to retain these provisions. 


A former Army purchasing agent told the Senate Investigations Committee 
he banked $12,231 more than he earned in a year, and also had money hidden in 
his home. He said his wife handled the finances, and he did not know how 
much money she had in the cache. The inquiry is into pay-offs and other irregu- 


larities on military uniform contracts. Kickbacks are found to run into hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 


Pensions plans, including those of unions, are growing at the rate of 
$2 billion a year, said Chairman McAllistr, of the Home Loan Board. One reason 
for this, he Said, is the present “high income tax rate. He said that pension 
plans are gradually growing, and:coming to be substantial factors in terms and 
conditions of employment. He feels this trend will continue, and much greater 
Steps should be taken to assure the solvency and security of all pension funds. 


Break into open warfare is rapidly building up in the relations between 
George Meany and Walter “Reuther, with more weakening of the | new big union merger. 
The difference pivots. on Reuther's meddling in foreign affairs, and imposing 
his personal viewpoint as big union policy. Reuther is reported to have told 
foreign unionists that he, and not Meany, is the big union spokesman on inter- 
national matters. Reuther has also implied he was forced into the union merger 
by other C.I.0. leaders against his own wishes. | 


A.F.L. leaders assert Reuther is working hard to build up the industrial 
division of the merged union, which he heads, at the expense of craft unions. 
His aim, they assert, is to make it the dominant part of the merged union, with 
himself as the chief union figure, and allowing him to speak independently either 
of Meany or of the big executive council. Other leaders say there is a lot of 
Substance in what John L. Lewis said of the merger being "a rope of sand." 


Secession of unions in the ce from the A.F.L.-C.1I.0., and formation 
of a "Southern Federation of. Labor, beoming more likely. Top union offi- 
cials are told that support of feero political and propaganda units by top union 
leaders in the North is "accentuating" formation of a Southern federation. A 
number of resolutions supporting withdrawal have been passed by Southern locals, 
with accompaning statements that "the South needs its own federation." One 
A.F.L. official said "if they want to abandon their unions for racism, let ‘em 
go." 


Petitions for decertification of A.F.L. unions are being circulated in 
larger industrial ar areas in the South, but none have been filed with N.U.R.B. 
The uppermost question is how much h of dues funds paid into the big Northern 
unions are being poured back to support Negro groups and integrationists seeking 
a toe-hold in the South. Northern leaders have declined to reveal the amounts. 
So far’ the Southern insurgent movement is lacking in effective leaders. 


Mass lobbying on a vast scale took place when 2,500 union members called 
on senators and House members to. influence their votes on five pending bills. 
In the week- long lobbying effort. the unionists focused a attention on amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley and Bacon-Davis Acts, wiping out secondary boycott pro- 
visions, permitting pre-hire contracts for unions in the building trades, and 
eliminating the Federal provision for states’ right-to-work laws. 


Tax experts say that under the Hoover Commission proposals, a tax cut of 
$4 billion a year is highly feasible and possible. They say it can be done. by. 
setting business- style accounting methods into the government, including Con- 
gress seeing what each agency is doing with the money it gets, and what it is 
giving in goods and services. Too many agencies, they say, play the year-end 
game of "getting obligated all that is left." Sometimes they let contracts to 
bind up the money, only to cancel them after the new fiscal year starts. 
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A.A.Pl was the first successful U. S. 

producer of dyes designed specifically 

for acetate fibres, and its constan! 

stress on qualityehas made 

and kept AMACELS the top-ranking 

favorites in this field. New, improved 

AMACELS provide a popular range of colors 
(for dyeing acetate fibres of every type. 

Listed below are a few 

of the reasons so many leading acetate 

dyers rate these colors tops 


for quality and reliability. 


"AMERICAN: ANILINE 


CTs, INC. 


EXCELLENT FASTNESS to light, gas 
good "pile on” —level dyeing. 
| 4 ADAPTABILITY —for dyeing—box or jig— 
| | 3 Acetate yarn—Nylon hosiery; also 
ae suitable for printing, screen or machine. 
For full information on AMACELS, along 
eae <n with data pertinent to your individual 
problems, consult our nearest branch. Our | 
technicians will be happy to arrange 
" a trial run in your plant. 
a 50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
a Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 
Branches: 
Providence, R. |. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paterson, N. J. « Chicago, Ill. 
Charlotte, N. C. ¢ Chattanooga, Tenn. 
= Columbus, Ga. « Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada « Montreal, Canada 
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Tested! 
Pro ven! 
Accepted! 


THE GOSSETT IMPROVED CARD FANCY 


a Eliminates Lumps and Flakes 
When Carding Synthetics 


‘ It is precision built . . . . . machined to your specifications and 
’ tolerances by GOSSETT technicians. The extra long spring steel 
| wire fillets are guaranteed to fluff all synthetic fibers from the card : 


cylinder thus enabling the doffer to pick them off evenly. Further, 


the GOSSETT Card Fancy fluffs the synthetic fibers so well that the When you install the improved | 
doffer will pull off and make as good a sliver as you have ever seen. GOSSETT Card Fancy there will 


be no more excess loading on 
the cylinder. Write at once for 
full particulars and estimated 


cost. 


Machine Works, Inc. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


B. W. GOSSETT 
President 


E. C. MASON 
Sales Manager 


D. W. SMITH 
N. C.-Va. Representative 
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UNIFORMITY IN TRAVELERS 


UNIFORM QUALITY IN 
YARN PRODUCTION 


Travelers that vary in dimensions or weight are 
apt to cause excessive ends down, and yarn of 
uncertain quality. Even very slight variations can 
cause expensive delays and seriously impair yarn 
production as mill men well know. 


That’s why National-Sterling Ring Travelers are 
carefully made to most rigid standards. Every lot 
of travelers is uniform throughout—each traveler 
is an exact counterpart of its fellow travelers. 


Whatever fibers you're running . . . cottons, 
MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 


354 Pine Street * Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
Telephone: PAwtucket 3-7720-1 


RING TRAVE iz RS 


F. L. CHASE, JR., Pres. & Treas. L. E. TAYLOR, So. Mgr. 


FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING ALL NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC FIBRES 


wools, synthetics, or blends ... we can supply the 
right traveler to keep your production humming. 
at top spinning and twisting speeds. And when 
you have the right National-Sterling traveler, you 
can count on getting the same identical results 
whenever you reorder travelers for that job. If 
they’re National-Sterling Travelers, you can count 


on their uniformity every time. 


One of our Service Engineers will be glad to 
help you choose the right travelers: Call the 
nearest office for prompt service. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
P.O. Box 112 * Gaffney, South Carolina 
Telephone: GAFFNEY 5732— 
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This Cocker All Purpose Slasher 


has ... High Speeds 
Accurate Controls 


Ease of 


HIGH SPEEDS Sustained speeds of 125 yards a a * noticeable vibration — —are 
made possible by extra heavy construction and by Cocker’s patented Friction 
which will not run hot regardless of speed or load. 


ACCURATE CONTROLS All operations are under automatic or push button control at all times. 
Speed is rheostat controlled with stopping, starting, and intermediate push button 
control. Variable speed DC drive maintains even tension at all times. Tachometers, output and 


stretch indicators, etc. have long been standard equipment on all Cocker Slashers. 


EASE OF OPERATION Special Cocker features improve operating efficiency. Among 
these are * air operated carrier and delivery rolls + fast and simple latch release for beam doffing ° air 
operated ironing compressor roll with finger tip variable pressure control. 


SMOOTH, HARD BEAMS The new Cocker Differential Compensating Friction Control with 
DC Drive produces smooth, hard, even beams and gives 20% to 25% more yarn per 
loom beam, Also available with multi-motor drive. 


Cocker Slashers will handle all types of yarns. Built with 
5 to 13 cylinders and up to 144” in width. Call 
on Cocker for full information and engineering service. 


New England and Canadian Representatives: J. $. Fallow & Co., 279 Union St., 
New Bedford, Mass. — 1215 Greene Ave., Montreal 6, Canada 


Visit Cocker at Spaces No. 830 and 831, Southern Textile Exhibition, Greenville, $. C., 
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COCKER 
Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
A 
y RKC WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
: O THE WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 


“10 
SPINNING 


Surpasses Everything in its Field for 
—Wwality and Production: 


Results in actual operation prove drafting range 10 to 50 with less variation, This advanced 
machinery assures higher break, less ends down per thousand spinning hours and tep roll 
cleaning once a week. | 


PROVE THESE CLAIMS FOR YOURSELF WITH ONE TRIAL FRAME. 


Check these 10 points of engineered improvements: 
Hardened Steel, 20 pitch, 20° pressure angle gears. All studs hardened and ground. 


* One piece cradle with adjustable yoke covering range 3 to 7 mm. opening, 35 mm. in 
width, 


Oilless end grain wood saddles and nebs. 


Extra heavy cap bar rods. No flexing. 
Hardened and ground steel top rolls. 


Heavy duty, strip clean, fully adjustable stands. Alemites on front bearings. Auxiliary head 
stand. 


Hardened and ground, 34” diameter roll necks. 
Hardened lever screws and levers. 


N-Y precision fluted and knurled 1 inch diameter, screw neck, interchangeable, bottom 
rolls. Tolerance .0015” diameters; .003°° maximum runout guaranteed. 


\/ Bijur one-shot oiling system and Pneumafil cleaning. 


*Patent Pending 


Nearly Fifty Years of Service and Quality % Twenty-five Years in the South 
norlander- young machine company 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


FLUTED ROLLS FOR SPINNING e FLYER FRAMES ¢ COMBERS ¢ DRAWING & LAP MACHINES 
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SUPERIOR 


‘With STEHEDCO Electrical and Mechanical Dro; 
the “Watchmen for the Weaver’. . . 


Large stocks on hand guarantee prompt delivery of 
STEHEDCO Supreme Quality Drop Wires in all weights for 
all sizes of Warp Yarn, supplied in galvanized, copper, nickel 
finish and stainless steel. 


STEHEDCO facilities are more than adequately prepared 
to serve those mills requiring such services as refinishing 
Old Drops or repunching them for use with Drawing-in 
machines. 

STEHEDCO Electrode Rods are made of Stainless Steel 
with Fibre Insulation and may be had with special plastic 
insulation of high dielectric strength, for use with electronic 
or other sensitive relays. 


Ordering is simple:— 


When ordering Drop Wire, Mechanical or Electrical, fur- 
nish sample or use the diagram illustrated. (to left) Designate 
style, Width, Thickness, and Finish desired. 


When ordering Electrode Rods nee style and length. 
—e diagram to right). 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


QUALITY 


‘= 
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IMPROVED EFFICIENCY for INCREASED PRODUCTION ! as 
sLECTRICAL 2 Rod Extension Both Ends 
| if | 
STYLE 
illustrated in photograph 
Both Ends _ identical 
STYLE C 
Channel Extension Both Ends 
MECHANICAL STYLE O 
Electrode Extension One End 
| Cr 
ST E 
Channel Extension Both End: 
gts + 
STYLE F 
Electrode Extension One Side Only 
ere STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO 
THE ey 2100 W. Allegheny A 
ys TRADEMARKS © SOUTHERN SHUTTLES 
FAMOUS Poris Plant...Gr 
wo \\ . \ ( A Division of STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. ; 
Stool 310 St. Hubert Street « Grant 
mig: 
Other Plants and Offices: ( 
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NEW TWISTS 
| vn stretch yarn 


4 
processing = 
Unversal’s complete service 
covers every factor 
from pirn 
to finished product 
| | | 
Universal is the recognized headquarters for ma- : te 
chines especially developed to handle all the popular : de 
new bulk and stretch yarns. Besides the women’s wear Z Fa: 
shown here, countless garments for both sexes and all i : 


ages are made of new “magic ’ yarns processed on fast, 
economical Leesona Machines. ° 

To aid you in producing yarns with highest sales po- 
tentials, the Universal Yarn Evaluation Department 
has been established. Its purposes are: to set up stand- 
ards for processing and testing stretch yarns; to pro- 
vide mills with samples; to suggest test procedures and 
appraise samples from mills; and to check new market 
possibilities. 

And in addition, Universal offers its famous 
Leesona Pay-As-You-Profit Plans — for long-term 
purchase or lease of new machines without weakening 
your financial position. 

Investigate these valuable aids to successful stretch 
production — and profits. See your Universal. repre- 
sentative or write direct. 


UNIVERSAL 
WINDING COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 1605, PROVIDENCE }, R. ft. 


Sales Offices: 
Boston « Philadelphia + Utica « Charlotte + Atlanta »« Los Angeles 
Winding and Twisting Machinery for Natural and Synthetic Yarns 
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The chain drive to replace the old 14/76-tooth gear drive. A silent drive of great 
flexibility. | 


The chain drive from the vertical calender rolls to the draw rolls and screens. 
A simple, silent drive which provides accurate control of the draft between the 
screens and draw rolls, and those rolls and the vertical calender rolls. 


The chain drive from the vertical calender rolls to the fluted rolls. A silent flexi- 


ble drive permitting close control of the draft between the vertical and the fluted 
rolls. | 


Note also the roller, on Oilite bearing, 
which holds the calender rack in place. 
This replaces the old shoe. The calender 
rack cross-shaft is on ball bearings—no 
binding! 
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Measure a traveler by days of 
trouble-free service, and by pounds 
of first-quality yarn delivered. 
Travelers vary widely by this test, 
even though they look alike and 
‘meet dimensional specifications. 
Under any conditions, you can 
be sure of maximum production 
per traveler when you rely on Vic- 
tor experience and quality control. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I... 20 Mathewson Street .... Tel. DExter 1-0737 
GASTONIA, N.C... . 914-916 East Franklin Ave. . . Tel. UNiversity 5-0891 
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That's the reason why Victor 


Travelers are chosen for over 
12,000,000 spindles. Mill men ev- 
erywhere find that Victor quality 
pays off, consistently, in longer 
traveler life... with fewer ends 
down ...at higher spinning and 
twisting speeds. 

A Victor Service Engineer will 


help you select Travelers that 


measure up to maximum produc- 
tion on any yarn you are running. 
Write, wire, or phone for prompt 
service. 
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Monsanto cyclic urea resin, RESLOOM E-50, modifies fibers f does not wash out! 


®RESLOOM: REG, PAT. OFF. 


Remarkable performance is reported for cot- 
tons treated with Monsanto cyclic urea resin. 
Resloom E-50 produces long lasting finishes 
that require little or no ironing. 

After repeated laundering, the treated fab- 
rics also demonstrate outstanding crush re- 
sistance and dimensional stability. 

Unlike most other thermosetting resins, 
Resloom E-50 is designed to react exclusively 
with the fabric. rather than with itself, Its 
active ingredients diffuse into the interior of 


cellulosic fibers and actually modify fiber 
characteristics. 


Call in Monsanto for expert counsel on how to 
“treat your cottons for life.” In addition to 
Resloom E-50, Monsanto also supplies mela- 
mine finishing resins, tradenamed Resloom 
HP and M-75, as well as Catalyst AC for 
stepping up curing efficiency. Write for tech- 
nical bulletin and experimental samples. 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Divi- 
sion, Room 1019, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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—~ NEW MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES - 


Colorspun Carpet Staple 


Colorspun rayon staple for carpets will 
soon be produced by American Viscose 
Corp., in addition to the <Avisco carpet 
rayon now available. Colorspun is the Avis- 
co trade-mark for solution-dyed fibers. 
American Viscose, the largest U. S. produc- 
er of rayon staple for carpets, has been pro- 
ducing Colorspun filament yarns and staple 
for apparel and: home furnishings for several 
years and is currently expanding its color 
range in these fibers. The color range of 
Avisco carpet rayon staple will be limited 
to a few basic shades. ; 

(Request Item No. E-1) 


Creeling Ladder 


Mobile ladder for creeling (The Bally- 


more Co. ) 


The Ballymore Co. announces the develop- 
ment and production of a creeling ladder 
designed to facilitate textile handling. The 
unit consists of a mobile ladder with a large 
metal basket-type container mounted on top. 
It enables the user to speed operations by 
carrying a quantity of cheeses or other items 
quickly and easily from one location to 
another. High places can be reached safely 
without awkward straining. The ladder rolls 
smoothly on 4” ball-bearing casters and 
locks to the floor tightly by a foot-operated 
Ballylock. The manufacturer points out that 
the individual mill can save time and em- 
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ployees’ energy by eliminating the necessity 
to reach down to the floor for items for the 
required height. In addition to the 2-step 
model illustrated, this ladder is available 
in other models according to the customer's 
specifications. 

The sturdy, all-welded steel construction 


of the unit assures long wear. The basket | 


is 14” deep, 16” high and 2514” wide. 
Capacity is better than 105 Ibs. The creeling 


ladder is 54” high (over-all), 2544” wide” 


and: 34” deep at the base. Height to top 
step is 22”. Handrails are provided for 


added safety. (Request Item No. E-2) 


Cutting Machine 


Sjostrom Machine Co. announces the de- 
velopment and campletion of a new cutting 
machine for textiles designed to automatical- 
ly follow a cutting line or thread and also 
cut between woven or printed patterns. This 
has formerly been an individual hand opera- 
tion. | 

Photo tubes guide the rotary knife Across 
the material to be cut, following a lind in the 
material. When this line is irregular, the 
knife moves along the same path, thus mak- 
ing the cut exactly where necessary even 
when there are bends or curves in the cutting 
line, the company points out. The same is 
true in cutting between patterns where there 
is no cutting line in the material. In this 
case, the knife follows a line half-way be- 
tween the patterns. 

The operation of the machine is inter- 
mittent. As soon as the material is pulled 
forward by automatic fingers, photo tubes 
center the rotary knife on the cutting line. 
As the knife proceeds across the material 
the electric eyes move with it and by ener- 
gizing magnetic clutches, maintain the knife 
exactly on the cutting line until the cut is 
completed. As the rotary knife is returning 
to its original position, it is lifted up, and 
during its return the fingers are pulling the 


next article forward under the knife. When 
the knife returns to its original position, 
electric eyes center it again on the cutting 
line and the next cut is started. Meanwhile, 
the cut articles ate stacked neatly one upon 
the other. 

Sjostrom reports that the new machine 1s 
adaptable to handkerchiefs, towels, napkins, 
tablecloths, etc., in fact, any material with 
woven or printed patterns where the differ- 
ence in light penetration between the back- 
ground and the pattern is 10% or mote. 
Production ranges from 15 to 40 articles 
per minute, depending on the length and 
width. No operater is required except to 
bring material to the machine and remove 
the stack of cut articles, the company points 
out. (Request Item No. E-3) 


High-Speed Gill Reducer 


A new, high-speed, single-head, heavy- 
duty Gill Reducer, equipped for single-can 
or single-ball delivery with the Raper Auto- 
leveller has been produced and marketed 
by the Holdsworth Mfg. Co. Inc. The Raper 
Autoleveller automatically varies the draft 
of the Gill Reducer to which it is applied 


to insure a constant weight delivered by the 


front rollers, independent of any variation 
of thickness of the ingoing sliver. 

The Raper Autoleveller, manufactured by 
Prince-Smith & Stells Ltd. of Keighley, 
Yorkshire, England, is a self-contained unit, 
which is attached to a new, high-speed Gill 
Reducer. Its function is to measure by means 
of rollers the thickness of the ingoing ma- 
terial and then to automatically regulate the 
draft after a suitable time delay to maintain 
levelness of sliver. This is effected by me- 
chanical means through speed changes of the 
fallers of the high-speed Gill Reducer. In 
this way, the Autoleveller automatically 
maintains a constant weight. per unit length 
delivered by the drafting rollers of the Gill 


* 
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Ode 


Automatic machine for cutting textiles (Sjostrom Machine Co. ) 
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ROBERTS 


SPINNING 


MALL 
ét 
5 
For high production, top yarn quality, 
and dependability, Roberts Spinning 
is second to none in America today — 
4q and, at the lowest investment per spindle! 


MILLION SPINDLES 


I Available in 39 inch, 36 inch and the new 
n Changeovers and complete Frames— Roberts 25 inch width F 

Roberts Spinning has been overwhelmingly 

accepted by American mills—over 2% All standard features used on Roberts 
million spindles now equipped with Spinning Frames can be adapted as 
ROBERTS HIGH DRAFT. Changeovers to your existing frames. 


ROBERTS COMPANY 


a SANFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 
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FOR THE WEAVING 
OF ALL FABRICS 


Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co., Inc. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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Reducer. It has a wide range of rectification 
——plus or minus 15% variation of ingoing 
sliver thickness. Although any Gill Reducer 
materially improves short term unevenness, 
the Autoleveller essentially rectifes long 
term variation, thereby allowing weight and 
count integrity in the roving and spinning 
operations, Holdsworth points out. 
Autoleveller Gill Reducers when used 


after Noble or French combing show con- 


siderable increase in the efficiency, thereby: 


- greatly increasing production of that opera- 


tion, and allowing the top maker to deliver 
a superior top of maximum evenness and 
guaranteed weight, it is said. When used in 
the first drawing operation, the Autoleveller 
Gill Reducer rectifies existing unevenness 
from dyeing, blending or recombing. The 
new Holdsworth Gill Reducer is a heavy- 
duty type, allowing ingoing weights up ‘to 
6,000 grains per yard and is equipped with 
a heavy-duty coiler able to deliver an end 
weighing up to'614 ozs. per 5 yards. 
(Request Item No. E-4) 


Gwaltney Frame Bobbin 


A new bobbin for the Saco-Lowell Gwalt- 
ney SG-1 spinning frame, featuring a new 
development in plasti-welded construction, 
is announced by American Paper Tube Co. 
Taking the synthetic bobbin originally ac- 
cepted for the-Gwaltney frame several years 
ago, American Paper Tube reports it has 
conducted nearly 2 years of research and 
improvement, resulting in a new bobbin 
with a precision-molded thermosetting plas- 
tic tip and seat section, comprising a rugged 
all-plastic tip of tremendous toughness to 
withstand hardest mill usage and a pressure- 
molded seat insuring permanent precision of 
fit, concentricity and alignment, plus easy 
dofing. The thermosetting plastic tip and 
seat section is fused together with the 
synthetic tube by patented “‘plasti-weld” 
into a unit of permanent precision. The 


homogenous composition of the tube, the . 


company points out, plus impregnation—and 
baking, makes it free from warping, splitting 
or chipping; heat and friction-resistant; un- 
affected by moisture in any form whether 
humid atmosphere or steaming treatment. 

(Request Item No. E-5) 


Wica Softener Apt 


Wica Chemicals Inc. has announced the 
addition of Wica Softener Apt to the com- 
pany'’s line of synthetic organic chemicals. 
Wica Softener Apt is a 50% active ampho- 
teric compound especially recommended for 
use in resin baths and for application to 
fibers normally difficult to soften. Even ex- 
haustion allows low usage amounts and its 
ease of dispersion is attractive, according to 
Wica officials. Wica Softener Apt exhibits 
excellent resistance to yellowing at high 
temperatures and is compatible with a wide 
range of finishing materials. 

The softener is reported to be resistant 
to laundering and dry cleaning, and to show 
excellent resistance to chlorine bleaching 
treatments. Its amphoteric nature allows for 
compatibility over a wide pH range, thus 


offering the wet processor a versatile finish- 
ing assistant. Improved properties of tensile 
strength, sewability and durability of soft- 
ness are claimed with its use. Samples and 
specific recommendations as to the use of 
the new product can be obtained by writing 
on company letterhead to this journal’s 
reader service department. 


(Request Item No, E-6) 


Skid-Proof Floor Surface 


Aluminum finish floor 


pound (The Hallemite Mfg. Co. ) 


finishing com- 


The Hallemite Mfg. Co. is now offering 
its Heavy-Duty Grip floor finishing com- 
pound in brilliant aluminum finish. The 
product makes any surface skid-proof, Halle- 
mite reports, and assures firm footing and 
positive traction on floors, stairs, platforms, 
landings, ramps, etc. The protuct brightens 
and greatly increases visibility on surfaces 
wherever it is applied. It sticks to anything 
on metal, wood, concrete, even glass—can be 
used indoors or out, is immune to water, 
gasoline, oil, grease, solvents, etc. Sand- 
paper-like in texture, it reportedly wears 
like iron even under heavy truck traffic. 
Heavy-Duty Grip comes ready-mixed for 
quick, easy application with trowel or any 
flat-bladed spreading tool. It is self-bonding 
and ready for trafic overnight, Hallemite 
points out. In addition to the brilliant alum- 
inum finish, it is also available in neutral 
brown for application where higher visi- 
bility is not essential. 

(Request Item No. E-7) 


Spray Lubrication 


American Resin Corp. announces that 
Spray Graph, the new instant-drying, long- 
lasting graphite lubricant, is now available 
in 6-oz. spray containers. Application of 
Spray Graph, which is said to be effective 
when. applied to either metallic or non- 
metallic surfaces, substantially increases the 
life of moving parts, steps up efficient 
operation and reduces maintenance costs, the 
company points out. There is no surface 
build-up or drippage of the lubricant. Spray 
Graph provides effective lubrication at 
temperatures ranging from 100° below zero 
to 800°F. It does not pick up lint, dust or 
dirt. Oxidation, corrosion and friction are 
greatly reduced and ‘'sticking’’ is prevented, 
it is said. 

Application of the spray is described as a 
simple operation. After the surface is clean- 
ed with a degreasing solvent, Spray Graph 
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When comes Precision, 
CARTER hands 


Carter Travelers are precision made... precision tested, and they 
hand you greater profits, through savings. Using Carter Travel- 
ers, quality goes up, and production goes up, but costs come 
down. You’ll have less ends down, smoother running work at 
higher spindle speeds, and stronger, finer yarn. 


Metallurgical engineers check every step in manufacturing Carter 
Travelers, and make precision tests in Carter’s modern labora- 
tory, to assure absolute uniformity of weight, temper, shape and 
the constant high quality of Carter Travelers. 


CARTER 


Manufacturers of The Boyce Weavers Knotter 
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TRAVELER 


Division of A. B. CARTER, INC., GASTONIA, N. C, 


Scientific 
Quality 
Control 


COMPANY 


REPRESENTATIVES 


114 W. Fifth Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
Renkin 501 S. Chester St., ‘Gastonia, 
Phillips 702 Garden Lakes Bivd., Rome, Georgie 
128 Hudson St., Spartanburg, 
3014 Lewis Farm Road, Raleigh, N. C. 
. Davis BE P. O. Box No. 129, Auburn, Ala. 
E. Herrick 44 Franklin St. Providence, R. 1. 
Hugh Williams & Co... 47 Colborne 5St., Toronto 1, Canede 
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“G & K leather aprons 
and tapes are tannage 
controlled for 
uniformity, finish 


and long ie.” 
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“You'll get top power 
for more production 
when you use this 


Gak 


INDUSTRIAL 
LEATHERS 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


is lightly sprayed across the surface. The 
material is immediately impregnated and 
the surface coated with a long-lasting lubri- 
cating film. Spray Graph's physical quali- 
ties plus the self-spray method of applica- 
tion permits lubrication of odd sizes and 
shapes of material as well as surfaces in 
hard-to-reach locations. The lubricant is also 
distributed in bulk amounts. 

(Request Item No. E-8) 


Accelerated Soil Tester 


The Accelerated Soil Tester developed by 


the textile resin department of the American 


Cyanamid Co. is now being manufactured 
and distributed by Custom Scientific Instru- 
ments Inc. This unit provides a method of 
soiling the specimens for the evaluation of 
soil retardant finishes on carpeting and fab- 
rics. The ball mill soiling apparatus rotates 
at 60 r.p.m. with direction of rotation re- 
versing every 2 minutes. The soil is. dis- 
tributed by placing a weighed amount in a 
perforated steel capsule along with steel 
balls. As the ball mill rotates, the soil is 
uniformly deposited on the fabric samples. 
The ball mill is equipped to hold 4 samples 
of carpeting or fabric, each sample size 
5” x 5”. After the samples have been soiled, 


they are removed, vacuumed, and the soiling - 


is determined by the reflectance meter. Tests 
with the soil tester have been correlated with 
actual floor tests by Cyanamid's textile resin 
department. (Request Item No. E-9) 


Acetate Bulked Yarn 


A new acetate bulked yarn is being pro- 
duced by Celanese Corp. of America. The 
bulked yarn is being made currently in limit- 
ed quantities, both natutal and. solution dyed, 
and is expected to be in volume production 
shortly. Timed to meet established fabric 
demands in both home and apparel fields, 
the new acetate yarn reportedly provides a 
fresh creative approach to texture where dry, 
crisp and worsted effects are required. This 
bulked fiber makes possible the desirable 
loft, light weight and subdued luster neces- 
sary to achieve the luxurious hand and look 
of finer fabrics, Celanese states. In addition 
to natural yarn, Celaperm bulk yarns in a 
number of colors and black will be available. 
A substantial number of textured fabrics 
woven with the new Celanese bulk yarns 
have been made up for the guidance of 
mills and converters. These demonstrate the 
newer style effects that can be achieved with 
‘these yarns. (Request Item No. E-10) 


Pneumatic 2-Bowl Padder 


The Trumeter Co. has been appointed sole 
agents in this country for a new pneumatic 
2-bowl padder made by MAAG Bros. Ma- 
chine Works in Kusnacht-Zurich, Switzer- 
land. The new universal padder for impreg- 
nation, finishing and dyeing .was recently 
shown at the textile machinery exposition 
in Basel, Switzerland, and also at the Inter- 
national Fair in Milano, Italy. The machine 
is fully pneumatic. The pressure between 


both rolls and the movement of the finishing 
trough are made over pneumatic cylinders. 
This pressure is adjustable between 0 and 
12,000 kg., Trumeter points out. The special 
valve guarantees to keep a pressure which 
has been adjusted in the machine for a 
certain process. The working speed is adapt- 
able as required, it is said. Full information 
on the new unit can be obtained by using 
this journal's reader service request card. 


(Request Item No. E-11) 


Bench Oven 


Model 333 bench oven (Grieve-Hendry 
Co. Ine.) 


Grieve-Hendry Co. Inc. is now offering 
a bench oven with large working space. 
Called Model 333, the new oven has a work- 
ing space of 36” x 36” x 36”. A temperature 
range of 100 to 350°F. makes it practical 
for many applications including dehydrating 
bobbins, baking of finishes, etc. Outstanding 
features of Model 333, Grieve-Hefdry 
points out, include uniform temperature 
throughout by means of fan-driven forced- 
air circulation. An adjustable damper gives 
a wide range of constant temperatures. 

The oven is constructed of heavy-gauge 
steel, with a minimum of 2” of Fiberglas 
insulation, Inconel sheathed tubular heating 
elements, and Partlow non-indicating tem- 
perature controller. Shelf supports are on 
3” centers. Shelves are removable and can 
be inserted to fit each particular job or re- 
moved for use of entire space if desired. 
The outside cabinet dimensions: are 40” x 
40” by 4314” high. The unit is available 
in 220 volt, 1 phase, 60 cycle or 440/3/60. 
Available on the unit are a timer, a pilot 
light which shows when heating elements 
aré on, and an automatic door switch that 
turns off the blower and heaters when the 
door is opened. (Request Item No. E-12) 


Two New Lanasyn Dyes 


Two new dyes in the Lanasyn series, for 
use on wool, silk and nylon, have been 
announced by Sandoz Chemical Works Inc. 
Lanasyn Yellow GLI p.a.f. is an improved 
Lanasyn Yellow GL with higher migration 
power than the earlier type. It is a homog- 
enous metallized dyestuff yielding bright, 
neutral yellow shades on wool, silk and 
nylon. It has all the dyeing and fastness 
properties characteristic of the Lanasyn 
range and is suitable for Vigoreux printing. 
Descriptive material on Lanasyn Yellow 
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‘Man Hours per 8-hour Shift Pounds per Man-hour 


Spinning Spindles 


| (Opening ond pickin ing. an ickin 
Type of Goods — 39” 80 x 80 4.00-yd through Cloth Room) Roam! 
top quality print cloth 744 640 | 2270 | 9.56 
| No. of Looms -—— 824 8.22 al 
8-hour Shift —— 6120 Ibs. < 
| NO. OF | CONVENTIONAL | SACO-LOWELL 6 Bs 
SPINDLES MILL GWALTNEY MILL 
40,032 38,592 Reduction in Man-hours increase Increase 
7 Sasepewe! in Gwaltney Mill in Gwaltney Mill in Gwaltney Mill 


13.98 | 53.06% | 16.3% 


4 


it 
t BY GCC. 
) 
IS THE SURE WAY TO INCREASED PROFITS. 

Increased production per man hour, higher yield from raw stock and lower production costs can be 
ir yours, too, with a Saco-Lowellizing Program. In addition, you will create the improvement in quality 
a so essential in today's competitive market. 
d : Contact your nearest Saco-Lowell Office — one of our Engineers will prepare a ‘Forecast of Savings” 
n i based on Saco-Lowellizing Program for your mill. 
id 
*Trademark 
n a ‘ai 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
g. Shops ot BIDDEFORD ond SACO, MAINE, ond SANFORD. 
Ww SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE © GREENSBORO GREENVILLE ATLANTA 
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HOW SOUTHERN STATES COMPLETE 


COILERS AND CONVERSION UNITS 


CUT CARD ROOM OPERATING COST 


Mill case histories prove over and over that Southern States 
coiler conversions pay for themselves in less than a year! 


Adding up to lower operating costs and savings you can 


see are—larger cans with increased capacity ... renewed life 
of old coilers, longer life of new coilers ... lower maintenance 
costs... smaller parts inventories... simplified, more efficient 
.. plus improved quality. 

Recognizing that each mill is faced with different sechlenn, 
Southern States has produced the most complete line of coiler 
and coiler conversion units available to the industry. Thus, 
regardless of sliver handling methods, or condition of existing 
equipment, Southern States makes it possible for your mill to 
enjoy all the advantages of larger cans at a price you can 
afford. 

Complete details are in our Bulletin 201, which we'll send 
on your request. Better still, let our representative show how 
Southern States conversions can cut your card room costs. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 
® HAMPTON, GEORGIA 
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GLN p.a.f. is available from all Sandoz 
offices. Ask for inserts for Lanasyn Pattern 
Cards, numbers 1220 and 1223. 

Lanasyn Red BL p.a.f. is a homogenous 
metallized dyestuff. It dyes wool, silk and 
nylon a bluish red. Apart from its use in 
self-shades, it is said to ‘be particularly 
valuable as a shading element for beige and 
grey tones and is suitable for Vigoureux 


.printing. Inserts for Lanasyn cards, numbers 


1220 and 1223, illustrate dyeings and list 
fastness properties. 


(Request Item No. E-13) 


Dispersing Agent 


A highly effective dispersing agent for 
many types of dyestuffs has been developed 
by the research laboratories of the Arkansas 
Co. Inc. This new product, Dispersinol 
C, is anionic in nature and gives a pH of 
5.8 to 6.0 in water. It has been found 


‘superior to most other dye dispersing agents 


both from the standpoint of rapid action 
and uniform dispersion of the dyes, the 
company reports. In addition to its out- 
standing dispersing properties, it is also said 
to havé excellent levelling and retarding 
action for many types of dyes and is particu- 
larly recommended for use in union dyéings 
involving a combination of synthetic and 
natural fibers, such as Dacron-wool blends. 
For most applications, the use of 1% to 
2% Dispersinol C (on weight of fiber) is 
recommended for light shades, and 3% for 
dark shades. For pasting up the dye, it is 
recommended that Dispersinol C be diluted 
with a small amount of warm water before 
adding to the dye bath. 

(Request Item No. E-14) 


Bleaching Assistant 


A’ new assistant for use in Textone (so- 
dium chlorite) bleaching has been announc- 
ed by the Arkansas Co. Inc. This new 
assistant, Arko Buffer N, is a soft white 
paste which gives a pH of 8+ in water. Its 
primary functions are (1) to control the 
liberation of chlorine dioxide in the bleach- 
ing operation, thus minimizing the highly 
objectionable odor characteristic of the Tex- 
tone bleaching process; (2) to inhibit the 
corrosion of stainless steel and monel metal 
equipment used in this process. In most 
cases the use of 3% to 6% (on weight of 
fiber) of Arko Buffer N, or an amount 
equivalent to the amount of Textone used, 
is recommended. As an acid additive to 
adjust the pH of the bleach bath the use 
of acetic or formic acids is suggested, but 
strong mineral acids, such as nitric or sul- 
furic, may be used if desired, the manu- 
facturer points out. 

(Request Item No. E-15) 


Ready-To-Lay Flooring 


A new “ready-to-lay” flooring that is said 
to be easier and faster to install than any 
other industrial type is announced by The 
Monroe Co. Inc. Known as Nu-Flor, it 
goes on in ready-made sheets without mix- 
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ing, shoveling, tamping, rolling, etc. The 
material consists of hard, durable preformed 
sections that are said to. outlast concrete. It 
is manufactured in standard black sheets, 2’ 
x 3’ and 4” thick. Laid side by side and 
cemented down with a special adhesive, 
these sheets form a solid new floor. Traffic 
can roll over it immediately after applica- 
tion. Nu-Flor is recommended by the manu- 
facturer for use over old concrete, wood or 
steel floors. 

Nu-Flor surfaces are reputed to with- 
stand the heaviest industrial loads and to be 
excellent for hand or power trucking. Other 
features are said to include resiliency (easy 
on feet), quietness which cuts traffic noise 


and freedom from chipping and cracking. 


Nu-Flor sheets can be cut or shaped with a 
linoleum knife to fit around — projections, 
-machinery, pipes, etc..The flooring is fur- 
nished in standard packages of 8 sheets, each 


2’ x 3’. One package will cover 48 sq. ft. of - 


floor. (Request Item No. E-16) 


Heavy-Duty Floor Resurfacer 


Flexrock Co. is offering a heavy-duty. 
floor resurfacer developed to resist the at- 
tack of acids, alkalis, water, oil and grease. 
Called Rockflux, the new product is describ- 
ed as a practical finish for application over 
new, wet concrete or for patching or resur- 
facing old floors at 14” or more. The ma- 
terial has 3 times the compressive strength 
and 4 times the serviceability of concrete, 
the manufacturer reports. It is said to be 
easy to apply and comes in balanced propor- 
tions ready to be mixed with water. It sets 
in 24 hours. (Request Item No. E-17) 


Flexidyne Textile Drives 


Flexidyne dry fluid drive (White Bearings 
Co. ) 


White Bearings Co. is now offering the 
new Flexidyne dry fluid drive especially 
adapted to various textile machines. The 
drive employs a new principle and reported- 
ly provides a new and better way to handle 
many difficult textile drive problems. Pres- 
ently complete package drives are available 
for cards, spinning frames, roving frames, 
openers, pickers and warpers. Other textile 
drives are also being developed with this 
versatile dry fluid drive, White Bearings 
reports. 

With the new drive, the company points 
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| Doubles Production at Oxjord 


RER 
THE NEW ROLLER CU 


gives higher cures... 


through... 
| UNIFORMITY OF CURING 


‘CONTINUOUS RANGE OPERATION 


CONTROL OF FABRIC TENSION | 
WHILE RUNNING | 


e ELIMINATION OF RERUNS 


The. installation of a new Proctor Roller Curer together 
with rearrangement of existing facilities, has enabled 
the Oxford Textile Finishing Company, Oxford, NJ., to 
increase production from 50,000 to 105,000 yards per 
day. At Oxford, the new curer achieves 85 to 95% cures. 


NEW DESIGN FEATURES 


New Proctor ¥£ construction reduces installation costs, provides 
efficient, air tight and well insulated housing—smooth, easy to clean 
surfaces. Uniform air distribution promotes uniform curing without 
shading. Variable speed motors power each alternate top roller. 
-'Tension can be adjusted from minimum to maximum while the machine 
is in operation according to the requirements of the fabric being cured. 
Unique roll drive permits Roller Curer being placed in range operation 
with no change in present drive arrangement. 

To find out about the complete “Oxford Story” as well as the advan- 


tages of a Proctor Roller Curer in your mill, write for latest informa- 
tion bulletin #412. 


PROCTOR EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE FIELD 


AUTOMATIC BLENDING SYSTEMS « WEIGHING FEEDS « PICKERS + SHREDDERS «+ BALE 
BREAKERS «+ SYNTHETIC CARDS «+ GARNETTS «+ DRYERS FOR FIBROUS MATERIAL « YARN 
DRYERS « HOT AIR SLASHER DRYERS « CLOTH CARBONIZERS + ROLLER DRYERS AND 
CURERS « LOOP AGERS FOR PRINT GOODS « TENTER HOUSINGS + OPEN-WIDTH BLEACH 
SYSTEMS FOR WOVEN FABRICS « MULTIPASS AIRLAY DRYERS « NYLON SETTING EQUIPMENT 
« CON-O-MATIC WASHERS + CONTINUOUS BLEACH SYSTEMS FOR TUBULAR KNITS «+ 
EQUIPMENT FOR PRODUCING “REDMANIZEp* ® SHRUNK-TO-FIT FABRICS « CARPET DRYERS 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 


Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Textile Machinery and Industrial Drying Equipment 
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out, smoother, softer starts are achieved, 
preventing yarn and lap breakage and re- 
ducing maintenance on motors, gears, belts, 
bearings and driven machinery: Smaller 
motors can be used and starting torque can 
be tailored to driven load requirements by 
varying the steel shot flow charge. Motor 
current draw is the equivalent of no-load 
starting, lowering demand rate and improv- 
ing the power factor. The Flexidyne operates 
without slip and.at 100% efficiency with 
built-in protection against damaging over- 
loads, White states. Full information on any 
of. these economical textile drives can be 


obtained by using this journal’s reader serv- 


ice postal reply card. 
(Request Item No. E-18) 


National Aniline Vat Dye 


The National Aniline Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. has added National 
Carbanthrene Direct Black 3G Double 


Paste to its expanding line of anthraquinone 


vat dyes. This non-drying paste produces 
greenish-black shades on cotton and rayon. 
It may be dyed by the various pigment im- 
pregnation methods as well as the reduced 
bath method, and is also suitable for print- 
ing. It is unaffected by the presence of 
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REGISTERED 


yarn and lower output. 


and off goods in process. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


STAYS 
TWISTER RINGS 


Why pay for liquid oils that drip and spatter—or 
greases that cause yarn strain from traveler friction on 


rings? You wind up with broken yarn ends, blackened 


NON-FLUID OIL provides 100% 


further, and increases production by staying on rings 


Write for interesting Bulletin T-16 and free testing 
sample of NON-FLUID OIL—the Number 1 ring 


lubricant in the textile industry. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT COMPANY 


292 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


So. Dist. Mgr. 


Birmingham, Ala, 


Columbus, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


lubrication, goes 


WORKS: NEWARK, N. J. 
: Lewis W. Thomason, Jr. Charlotte, N.C. 
WAREHOUSES Greensboro, N. C. 


Greenville, S. C. Detroit, Mich. 


Chicago, Ill, Providence, R. I. 
Springfield, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but 


— is @ specific product of our manufacture. So-called grease imita- 
tions of NON-FLUID OIL often prove dangerous end costly to use. 
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metals in the dyebath and is suitable for 
use in all types of dyeing equipment, Na- 


tional reports. It exhibits maximum fastness. 


to light in heavy shades, the highest 
A.A.T.C.C. rating, and excellent fastness to 
most wet processing, including cross dyeing, 
stoving and perspiration. This product is 


suitable for the production of resin-finished. 
dress goods and suitings, as well as materials 


that are subsequently to be rubberized. 
(Request Item No. E-19) 


Automatic Moisture Control 


Textometer moisture control for dryers 
and slashers (Cosa Corp. ) 


A new German-made automatic moisture 
control for dryers and slashers is being 
introduced in this country by the Cosa Corp. 
Called the Textometer, the unit automat- 
ically controls moisture content of fabrics 
and warps emerging from dryers and slash- 
ers. When installed, the Textometer auto- 
matically controls the speed of the machine 
so that emerging material always has the 
desired amount of moisture, Cosa points 
out. The slightest deviation from set mois- 
ture percentage is immediately corrected 
without over-compensation. 

Operation of the unit is based on the close 
relationship between the moisture content 
of a given textile and its electrical conduc- 
tivity: Electrodes, in the form of rollers or 
feeler units, contact the. textile and transfer 
conductivity readings to the ‘Textometer 
where the corresponding moisture value is 
indicated. Readings are not noticeably affect- 
ed by differences in weight, thread count 
or yarn number of the material. Whenever 
deviation from pre-set moisture content 
control signals automatically sent 
out from the Textometer change machine 
speed by means of a pilot motor. 

The automatic control unit may be block- 
ed off during shut-down or low-speed 
periods. After re-start, the speed increase 
can be locked out until overdried material 
leaves the dryer. The Textometer is also 
available without the automatic control unit, 
in which case the operator regulates machine 
speed by hand, basing his action on a scale 


occur®rs., 
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Integrated nylon plant 


in the country) . 


unified quality control system 


OU GET TOP QUALITY NYLON YARN 


CHEMSTRAND 


Y LON 


THE CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION « CENERAL SALES OFFICES: 350 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. * DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 9 Rittenhouse: Place. 


Ardmore, Pa.; 4 Pearl Street, Dedham, Mass.; 222 South Church Street, Charlotte, N.C. * PLANTS: CHEMSTRAND*® NYLON—Pensacola, Fla.; ACRILAN* ACRYLIC FIBER—Decatur, Ala. 
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calibrated in moisture percentage, and on 
‘green, red and yellow signal lamps which 
indicate, respectively, dry, normal or moist 
conditions. A recorder can be installed to 
record drying action over a period of time. 

(Request Item No. E-20) 


Tire Cord Tensile Tester 


Improved tensile testing of tire cords by 
means of new Spruance Clamps and auxil- 
lary’ equipment for a semi-automatic testing 
cycle, is now available on the IP-4 Tensil- 
graph, according to an announcement by 


Scott Testers Inc. The clamps are pneu- 
matically actuated, and are said to have 
these advantages: automatic adjustment of 
clamps compensates for varying cord diame- 
ters; uniform pressure upon cord assures no 
crushing, no slippage; twist is not disturbed; 
uniform tension is assured. In addition to 
the greater precision thus assured, the new 
clamping system as integrated into the Scott 
Tensilgraph also permits much faster pro- 
duction testing.. 

Operation is as follows: (1) clamps are 
pneumatically actuated by foot control; (2) 
l-hand action inserts specimen; (3) foot 
switch actuates the following automatic se- 
quence: (a) fixed clamp closes; (b) speci- 
men is straightened to point of initial ten- 
sion without strain: (c) moving. clamp 


| THE PILOT | 


The Pilot works with management — 


building business by protecting workers! 


From the telephone switchboard to the textile mill the protective arms of The 


Pilot cover all phases of Southern industry. Individually tailored group insur- 


ance programs stimulate profits and production by improving employee relations, 


reducing labor turnover, and attracting competent help. 


Do You Have a Group Insurance Plan? Write or Wire 


Life Insurance 


GROUP DIVISION © GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
PILOT TO PROTECTION SINCE 1903 « 0. F. STAFFORD, PRESIDENT 


closes; (d) test proceeds; and (4) after 
break, both clamps open simultaneously and 
broken ends clear away. Standard Scott IP-4 
Incline-plane Tensilgraph is available with 


this feature, or it can be applied to existing 


IP-4 Tensilgraphs. 
(Request Item No. E-21) 


Hartford Bobbin Hanger 


‘Bobbin hanger for overhead cereals ( Hart- 
ford Machine Screw Co. ) 


Hartford Machine Screw Co. has develop- 
ed a new, low-cost bobbin hanger, complete 
with a positive latch. This hanger for over- 
head creels is built with a sturdy cast body, 
similar in design to the company’s proven 
split-base spindles. Creeling is faster, the 
manufacturer points out, because it is easier. 
The bobbin is very easily slipped up into 
place, and this trips the latch to send from 
inside the hanger a pair of ears giving the 
bobbin positive support. When the bobbin 
is empty, another slight lift unlatches the 
ears, which snap back inside the hanger to 
release the bobbin. 

The anti-friction suspension of the bobbin 
hanger is of free-running ball construction. 
Bobbins turn with complete freedom, so 
that the roving is protected from undue 
tensile strain, and spinning can be uniform, 
Hartford points out. A brake is available 
where required. When an overhead creel, 
equipped with Hartford bobbin hanger, re- 
places wooden skewers, considerable time 


is saved in creeling, it is said. Also the 


open creel construction simplifies cleaning 
and makes blowers more effective. All parts 
are either inherently impervious to rust or 
are cadmium-plated for protection. For mills 
wishing to examine this hanger in connec- 
tion with their creel requirements, a sample 
may be obtained by using this publication's 
reader service request card. 

(Request Item No. E-22) 


Sandoz Dispersed Scarlet 


Sandoz Chemical Works Inc. has intro- 
duced a new dyestuff, Artisil Scarlet GFL 
Ultradispersed Pat., for dyeing acetate in 
brilliant yellowish scarlets possessing ex- 
ceptional light and wet fastness. Dyeings 
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It’s almost bone dry if you consider - 
that ordinary tap water could be 
1000 times wetter with the addition 
of Jacques Wolf Wetting Agents. 


Making water wetter is only one 
application for Jacques Wolf Wet- 
ting Agents that makes them 
invaluable in textile manufacture. 
They have thousands of uses wher- 
ever reduction of surface tension, 
exceptional penetration, saturation, 


wetting-out, and dispersion are 


required in the processes of scour- 
ing, rinsing, soaping and dyeing. 


Test samples and complete data 
will be sent to you on request and 
without obligation. Contact Jacques 
Wolf today. 


JACQUES W Face. 
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also show outstanding fastness to gas fading 
and sublimation, the company reports. The 
new product is suitable for dyeing nylon, 
polyester and acrylic fibers, high temperature 
processes giving the best results on the 
latter. The shade on nylon is bluer than on 


acetate. Triacetate fiber is dyed fast to light’ 


and washing, dyeing at the boil being the 
preferred method. Additional information 
can be obtained by writing for Circular No. 
1221. (Request Item No. E-23) 


Crimp Filament Fiber 


Culminating an extensive research pro- 
gram in the field of crimpable fibers, Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp. has announced the de- 
velopment of a new textile filament which 
is expected to have new and _ interesting 
market possibilities. As described at the 
annual meeting of stockholders, the new 
product is handled as a regular fiber but it 
develops a permanent crimp when wet with 
water. It has been made in pilot plant and 
is now being put into commercial produc- 
tion. (Request Item No. E-24) 


Silicone Emulsion 


A new silicone emulsion, designed for 
use in wash and wear. finishes, has been 
announced by The Cravenette Co. The emul- 
sion, designated Cravaco A.P.S., is said to 


be compatible with the various types of 
resins used in wash and wear finish formu- 
lations and aids in making those finishes 
more effective, when properly applied to a 
variety of textile fabrics. Such additional 
features as increased resistance to wear by 
abrasion, increased tensile strength and very 
rapid drying are imparted to the fabric, in 
addition to the many other excellent points 
in favor of wash and wear finishes. 
(Request Item No. E-25) 


Film-Forming Emulsion 


Wica Chemicals Inc. has developed a 
new, special purpose film-forming emulsion 
of the acrylic type, designated Wicaset. EHF. 
The polymeric material fuses at. 250°F. to 
form a tough, strong film that is resistant 
to hot oils, boiling water, light and heat 
effects. The resulting film is tasteless, odor- 
less and flexible, Wica reports. Furnished 
as a 50% solids emulsion, Wicaset EHF 
may be applied by spraying or impregnating 
or thickened for roller coating. | 

(Request Item No. E-26) 


Lubrication Systems 


Bowser Technical Refrigeration has in- 
troduced a line of CS circulating lubrication 
systems for providing continuous re-circula- 
tion of filtered oil to bearing surfaces of 
light, medium and heavy-duty machinery. 
CS systems are furnished complete and con- 
sist of liquid pump, tank, filter, heat ex- 


- 


combed cottons 


viscose 


viscose-acetate blends 


finish an specific finishing equipment. 


in CORPORATE DO 


The unique properties of Penford Gums (highly substituted starch ethers) in 
both the fluid state as well as in the form of dried films facilitates improvements 
in warp sizing and textile finishing operations. 


WARP SIZING—Thg complete range of viscosities available in Penford Gums 


makes them adaptable to use in a variety of difficult-to-size spun yarns. 


TEXTILE FINISHING—The versatility of Penford Finishing Gums with their 
high degree of reactivity with both melamine and urea-formaldehyde resins 
_aftords superior finishes. They are durable to laundering, provide for dimensional 
stability of fabric, and are wrinkle resistant. 

Penick & Ford's Technical Sales Service Engineers are at the service of Textile Finishers and 
Processors to assist in the selection of the Penford Gums best suited to produce the desired 


PRMICGK & FORD, 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK (7. 1691 MARIETTA BLVO.. ATLANTA, GA. 
CEOAR RAPIDE, IOWA, CALIFORNIA 6T.. BAN FRANCISCO CALIF 
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U.S. Patent Nos. 
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2,516,633; 
2,516,634. 


hydrophobic fibers 


blends of hydrophobic and other fibers 
worsted fibers 


Valuable Brochure is 
available upon request. 
Send for your copy now. 
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changer, control valve and required piping. 
The compact, inexpensive systems are said 
to be easily installed. Since they prevent oil 
breakdown and the consequent development 
of sludge and harmful deposits, CS systems 
provide important protection against costly 
down-time and expensive bearing repair or 
‘replacement. A descriptive brochure is avail- 
able. (Request Item No. E-27) 


Lap Control System 


Long pneumatic lap control system ( Liv- 
ingston & Haven Inc.) 


Livingston & Haven Inc., working in co- 
operation with the industrial products divi- 
sion of Westinghouse Air Brake Co., has 
developed a new. pneumatic picker lap 
control system. According to Livingston & 
Haven, distributor of Westinghouse pneu- 
matic devices, the system offers the follow- 
ing advantages: (1) increases production— 
increases yardage by 7 to 12 yards. with 
the same diameter lap or more yards with 
larger diameter lap; (2) maintenance costs 
greatly reduced—one mill using the system 
reports maintenance costs cut from $20 a 
month to $1.50 on 1 machine; (3) improv- 
ed quality control—an equal air pressure 
is maintained on each end of the lap at all 
times; this means that a bad lap can be 
detected instantly since 1 end will be larger 
than the other; (4) even let-off as lap is 
being made—pressure on the lap pin is 


constant; (5) doffing time reduced by 25%; 


(6) loggerhead adjustment and breakage 
eliminated; and (7) lap pin breakage mini- 
mized, (Request Item No. E-28) 


Carton Stapler 


Container Stapling Corp. has developed 
a new automatic carton stapler which it re- 
ports will cut the cost of closing to less 
than 1/-cent for the average carton. The new 
stapler, Model CSH-2, has no electrical con- 
nections, the important design novelty being 
in the automatic mechanical trip. No sole- 
noids, no relays, no switches, no wiring 
and no fuses mean no down-time due to 
electrical failure, the company points out. 
Fully automatic lubrication is assured by a 
unique valving arrangement, continuously 
exhausting nebulized oil over moving parts 
and eliminating manual oiling. 
(Request Item No. E-29) 
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Bronze Card Bearings 


White Bearings Co. is offering a new, 
clearly illustrated 4-page bulletin describing 
Johnson bronze bearings for all textile cards. 
The bulletin pictures each particular card 
bearing with card manufacturer's part num- 
ber and dimensions so the proper bearing 
can be selected to replace worn bearings to 
original equipment specifications. The design 
of each bearing, its alloy, size tolerances and 
oil grooving all are identical with the ori- 
ginal bearing to be replaced. Substitutes for 
original bearing quality, such as metal in- 
serts or re-worked bearings not to proper 
specifications, can result in overheating to 
such an extent that lubrication will not 
control the excess temperature. Other prob- 
lems resulting from using substitute. bear- 
ings or inserts include difhculty in keeping 
card settings in adjustment and poor fits on 
shafts, causing galling and seizing. Elimina- 
tion. of these maintenance problems and 
expense can be achieved through proper 
card bearing selection as illustrated by the 
bulletin. (Request Item No. E-30) 


Free Wheeling Expanders 


Mount Hope Machinery Co. announces 
the publication of a new 4-page, 2-color 
bulletin (No. 7640) on the company’s free 
wheeling expanders. The bulletin enters into 
‘a systematic and detailed explanation of the 
expanders as well as where they can serve 
best in the varied phases of textile handling. 
The bulletin is quick and easy to read, 
and is illustrated with diagrams and draw- 
ings. (Request Item No. E-31) 


Acee Motors Data Sheet 


A technical data sheet with dimensions 
and reference drawings for Acéec motors in 
the new, more compact N.E.M.A. (National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association) stand- 
ard sizes is being offered by Acec Electric 
Corp, Dimensions are given for N.E.M.A. 
re-rated motors from 1-30 h.p., frame sizes 


182-326. The new motors, which apply 
recent progress in insulation and lamination 
materials to reduce motor size without sacri- 
ficing power output, afford space savings of 
up to 46%, the data sheet points out 


(Request Item No. E-32) 


Felt Preserver Bulletin 


The preservation of felt life is the subject 
of Bulletin No. 7686 now being made avail- 
able by the Mount Hope Machinery Co: The 
bulletin contains much informative material 
based On a series of tests conducted over a 
period of 6 months. Details on how felt life 
was doubled, the use of narrower felts, how 
felts costs were halved and downtime slashed 
are touched upon as the direct results of 
these tests. (Request Item No. E-33) 


Facts About Dehumidification 


Abbeon Supply Co. is offering a new 
6-page information bulletin (No. 496) on 
facts about dehumidification. The bulletin 
gives. answers to the 10 dehumidification 
questions that have been most often asked 
the company during the past 15 years, and 
outlines what humidity 1s and what it does. 
Illustrations show the company’s latest de- 
humidifying equipment for a range of appli- 
cations. (Request Item ‘No. E-34) 


Auto-Airmat Filter 


A new bulletin describing the Auto-Air- 
mat, automatic dry-type air: filter, has been 
released by American Air Filter Co. Inc. 
Bulletin No. 234-C explains the Auto-Air- 
mat’s application, operation, construction 
and performance characteristics. Designed 
particularly for textile mills, the Auto- 
Airmat is a self-cleaning air filter designed 
to provide efficient, economical collection 
and disposal of lint and fibrous materials. 
The bulletin tells how the air filter not only 
collects the heavy lint concentrations in the 
return air from weaving and spinning rooms, 


‘but automatically wraps the collected ma- 


terial in a roll for easy disposal. At the 
same time fresh media is automatically in- 
troduced, by use of a pressure switch, to 
the filtering area, so that a constant supply 
of fresh media is available. The low cost of 
the Airmat paper media makes this method 
of disposal less expensive than attempting 
to recondition the media, the company 
points out. 

The Airmat paper media, installed in 
rell form at the top of the filter section, is 
transported on a continuous screen down 
the face of the filter and is re-rolled auto- 
matically at the bottom. The lint and dust 
collected during the time the paper is ex- 
posed in the air stream are rolled up with 
the paper. Disposal of the collected lint is 
accomplished simply by removing the used 
roll of media from the bottom of the filter 
section. With this ‘‘by the roll” method, the 


Auto-Airmat becomes the first practical air | 


filter for the elimination of lint from the 
air in textile mills, the: manufacturer states. 
(Request Item No. E-35) 


Packaged Range Drives 


General Electric Co. has announced pub- 
lication of an 8-page, illustrated bulletin 
(GEA-6376) on packaged speed variator 
range drives. The bulletin shows typical 
installations and describes such features as 
continuous tension control, dynamic or re- 
generative braking, jogging or creep speeds, 
reversing, multi-motor applications, co- 
ordinated drives and over-all simplicity and 
flexibility of the system. 

(Request Item No. E-36) 


Steel Strapping Catalog 


A new 44-page steel strapping catalog, 
containing constructive ideas to help speed 
packaging, lower handling costs and achieve 
safe shipment, has been published by Acme 
Steel Co. The booklet contains more ‘than 
65 drawings and photographs showing 


It's new! 


TRADE MARK REG. 


U. & PAT. OFFICE 


FOR LESS SHUTTLE WEAR ... . 


The new, improved Truweave Loom Reed 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., INC. 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Manufacturers’ agents for textile specialities and equipment 


with positive control of dent shape 
from reed to reed 


“Built to suit your fabric” 
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Knocks the stuffing out of size costs 


in a Gaulin Homogenizer 


Away with the old, and in with the new. ens size particles by 
cooking is rapidly becoming the old fashioned expensive way. 
Hundreds of America’s leading mills have found the mechanical con- 
version of a Gaulin Homogenizer costs less and does a better, more 
uniform job. 

A Gaulin shears, expands and explodes size particles under tre- 
mendous speed and pressure. Makes them uniformly finer, faster. . 

The result? Mills using this process claim greater uniformity of 
added size on Gaulin Homogenized warp. Report improved size 


penetration of their yarn, and say the quality of the warp yarn is” 


greatly improved. 

Mills that have tried it now have their entire production on Gaulin 
Homogenized Size. Experience proves that a Gaulin usually pays for 
itself in less than 12 months. 

Give a Gaulin Homogenizer a test tn your mill. We'll be glad to 
install one for you on a guaranteed-performance basis. Whether 
you re making cottons, worsteds, 
or synthetics, write asking for 
one of our sales engineers to call. 


MANTON-GAULIN MFG. CO., INC. 
66 Garden Street, Everett 49, Mass. 


Southern Representative: 
A. Hewitt, P. O. Box 961, Greenville, 


‘Here are some of America’s 


Leading Mills Using 
Gaulin Homogenizers 


CANNON MILLS 
CONE. MILLS 
PACIFIC MILLS 

J. P. STEVENS 
PACOLET MFG. CO. 
DRAYTON MILLS 
GREENWOOD MILLS 
PEPPERELL MFG. CO. 
AVONDALE MILLS 
SEMINOLE MILLS 
BATH MILLS 
KENDALL COTTON MILLS 
BIBB MFG. CO. 


Gauling® 


AND COLLOID MILLS 
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HOMOGENIZERS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HOMOGENIZERS, 
TRIPLEX STAINLESS-STEEL HIGH PRESSURE PUMPS, 
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FOR THE MILL BOOKSHELF 


practical, proven steel strapping applications 
that are actually in use today. Five basic 
ways of using steel strapping are described 
including reinforcing, palletizing and skid- 
ding, bundling, baling and tying. A complete 
description of steel strapping tools and 
equipment is also included. 


(Request Item No. E-37) 


Stainless Steel Piping 


Engineers and maintenance men concerned 
with the design or maintenance of process- 
ing equipment and piping will be interested 
in an 8-page technical folder issued by the 
tubular products division of The Babcock & 
Wilcox Co. The bulletin, designated TB- 
410, deals with the use of seamless and 
welded steel pipe and stainless steel welding 
fittings in processes where corrosion and/or 
elevated temperatures ‘are determining fac- 
tors. The folder contains application data 
on the most widely used stainless steels and 
furnishes helpful hints on the bending, join- 
ing and welding of these products. 3 

(Request Item No. E-38) 


Measurement Equipment Catalog 


Eighty different devices are covered in a 
i0-page “testing-instruments reference book”’ 
published by General Electric's instrument 
department. Titled the Measurement Equip- 
ment Catalog, GEC-1016, the publication 
contains complete product information in- 
cluding applications, sources of additional 
information and pictures. Ranging from 
simple thickness gages to the mass spectro- 
meter leak detector, there are instruments 
for research, production and laboratory use. 


(Request Item No. E-39) 


Bearing Catalog 


A new 72-page catalog on Shafer self- 
‘aligning roller bearings has been published 
by the Chain Belt Co. The new. catalog con- 
tains specification and data pages on all 
models of Shafer units. These various mod- 
els have shaft sizes which range from 34” 
‘to 7”. The catalog describes the Shafer self- 


aligning principle of concave rollers running 
between convex raceway, the Shafer micro- 
lock adjustment, and Shafer Z seal, etc. 
Included in the catalog are completely re- 
vised engineering data, new load rating 
tables, exploded view for parts identification, 
etc. (Request Item No. E-40) 


Hydrogen Peroxide 


A new booklet covering the properties, 
uses and handling of hydrogen peroxide is 
being offered by the Solvay Process Division 
of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Illustrated 
with tables and diagrams, the text of the 
booklet covers some of the chemical reac- 
tions of hydrogen peroxide and_ suggests 
applications which include the use of hydro- 
gen peroxide as a bleaching agent. In addi- 
tion, the booklet describes in detail the 
storage, safe handling and unloading of 
hydrogen peroxide in drums, tank trucks 
and tank cars. (Request Item No. E-41) 


Carbide-Tipped Drills 


Problems encountered when using carbide- 
tipped masonry drills for maintenance work 
now can be avoided by following recom- 
mendations worked out by design and appli- 
cation engineers of the Carboloy Department 
of General Electric Co. Incorporated in a 
handy table, the recommendations include 
speeds, drill sizes, and pressure requirements 
for applying the masonry drills in piercing 
cinder and cement. blocks, brick, various 
tiles and stones as well as marble. 


(Request Item No. E-42) 


Demineralization 


Graver Water Conditioning Co. is offer- 
ing a 24-page, illustrated article on all 
phases of demineralizing. The article, Tech- 
nical Reprint T-140, discusses in detail the 
advantages and disadvantages of this process 
for modern power: plants. The paper con- 
siders some of the developments, trends and 
applications of both multi-bed and mixed- 
bed ion exchange, and uses several case 
histories as examples. A complete com- 
parison of the 2 types of demineralizing sys- 
tems is presented as well as some of the 
important factors that go into the chemical 


and mechanical design and operation of these 
units. Engineers will find the article a worth- 
while addition to their library if for no 
other reason than for the bibliography, said 
to be the most complete source of informa- 
tion on demineralizing and ion exchange 
available to date. The list contains 119 sep- 
erate items. The paper also has several valu- 
able tables on, such items as characteristics 
of anion exchangers, materials of construc- 
tion, glossary: of terms and specific conduc- 
tivity of effluent. Flow sheets, descriptive 
drawings, performance curves, process se- 


ALL "ROUND 


FOR IMMEDIATE 
CONFIRMATION OF 
RESERVATION CALL 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
OR WRITE HOTEL DIRECT 


Teletype NY 1-3601 | 


Comfortable Rooms 
Sensible Rates 

TV Available 

Air Conditioning 
Central Locations 
Fine Food 

Friendly Hospitality 
Conventions 
Garage 

(At the Shelton 
Enjoy the Free 

Pool and 

Monte Proser's 

“La Vie") 


KING EDWARD 
BE SURE TO STOP AT 
HOTEL* 


ROYAL CREST 


ALL METAL CARBO 
PITCH BAND AND METAL COMBS 


P. ©. Bex 1336 


Manufacturers of 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


LOOM REED co. 


a Carolina Reed 


rm 


N AND STAINLESS STEEL REEDS 
DROP WIRE AND HEDDLE BARS 


Phone 4-7631 
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lection charts and cutaway views are also 


included. (Request Item No. E-43) 


Texrope Drives 


A 44-page booklet carrying handy multi- 
color tables for quick and easy selection of 
variable-speed Texrope drives has been re- 
leased by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. In addi- 
tion to providing selection tables for A, B, 
C and D section variable-speed drives, the 
booklet includes information on design 
features, drive principles, horsepower rating 
tables for A, B, C, D and E section belts, a 
speed range table showing the variation in 
r.p.m. when using 2 Vari-Pitch sheaves in 
combination, and accessory equipment for 
the Vari-Pitch drive. Copies of the booklet, 
Variable Speed Texrope Drives, 20P50, are 
available on request. | | 

(Request Item No. E-44) 


System Engineered Equipment 


General Electric Co. is offering a 48-page 
bulletin--GED-3039-——on system engineered 
equipment for industrial plants. The bulletin 


gives information on distribution system | 


planning, features, advantages, application, 
operation and other data on system-engineer- 
ed equipment for industrial power distribu- 
tion. (Request Item No. E-45) 


Bibliographical Abstracts 
on Redeposition of Soil 
on Cotton Fabric 


(Special Technical Publication No. 173; 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 32 pps.., 
Price, $1.00) 

This booklet contains a review of the 
literature on the theory and practice of 
redeposition methods which was presented 
at a meeting of A.S.T.M. Committee D-12 
on soaps and other detergents, March 15, 
1955. The review is a consolidation of the 
more pertinent information developed in 
the preparation of the bibliography which 
follows. 


Human Relations 
In The Industrial Southeast 


(A Study of the Textile Industry; By Glenn 
Gilman, associate professor of industrial 
management, Georgia Institute of Technolo- 
gy; The University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; 336 pps.; Price, $5.00.) 

This study of personnel history and prac- 
tices in Southern textiles, stressing the emer- 
gence and growth of the mills as regional 
institutions, clearly shows the distinguishing 
features of the industry. The impact of 
local, regional and national influences on 
the developing pattern of human relations in 
the industry is traced from its origin to the 
present day, in order that the peculiar prob- 
lems of this geographic and industrial area 
may be understood. The book. which places 
the field of industrial relations in an entirely 
new light, should be of great practical value 
to supervisors, administrators and executives 
of the textile industry. 
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Tubes, 
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manufactur 


Textile Pap 


Cedartown 


Carpet of 
aling Boards, 


Ga. 


er Products, Inc. 


/ Crossett, Ark. 


Two plants to serve you. 
Prompt delivery by our 
own fleet throughout the 
South and Southwest. 


| 
| 
| deliv ery of carpe cores | 
right on schedule: 
best folks We ever dealt 
eaughi “short” at +jmes— 
and that's when We show 
means: Overnight deliv- 4 
ery to practically any 
\ point in the South and 
4 Southwest: Your most 
reliable and economical 
source. © all, wire; write! 7 
4 
2 
Be ers of better Convolute and Spiral Wound Cloth | 
ae a Rug Cores, Yarn Tubes, Cloth Winding | 
4 Beaming and Carlining Paper. | 
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Parks-Cramer Buys White 
& Co. and SpinSaVac Corp. 


Parks-Cramer Co., manufacturer. of air 
conditioning, cleaning and humidification 
equipment, has purchased controlling stock 
in White and Co. and SpinSaVac Corp., 
both with headquarters in Charlotte, N. C. 
White and Co. has been in the textile air 
conditioning and humidification’ business 
for 25 years. During 1953 the firm began 
development of vacuum end-collection equip- 
ment. In December 1954, SpinSaVac Corp. 
was formed by the owners of White and 
Co. to handle this new equipment. The 
shops of White and Co. and SpinSaVac 
Corp. are less than a half mile from the 
Charlotte plant of Parks-Cramer. It is plan- 
ned to devote the White-SpinSaVac fabri- 
cating facilities almost exclusively to vacuum 
end-collection and creels, transferring 
White's air conditioning work .to Parks- 
Cramer. Both White and Parks-Cramer are 
currently completing -additions to their 
Charlotte manufacturing space. With special- 
ized help from SpinSaVac;, Parks-Cramer's 
sales and erection organizations are taking 
on these functions for White and SpinSaVac. 
This leaves White and SpinSaVac largely 
free for engineering and . manufacturing 


waste recovery and vacuum end-collection 
equipment. 


Jones, Gardner & Beal 
Announces Lab Expansion 


Jones, Gardner & Beal Inc., Spartanburg, 


S. C., testing laboratory, has announced ex- 


pansion of its facilities to give Southeastern 
mills a quicker and more complete service 
on. fiber, quality control and finished product 
tests. The laboratory is under the direction 
of John Barrentine, who formerly directed 


~ the company’s laboratory in Memphis, Tenn. 


All work at the Spartanburg laboratory is 
done by experienced technicians under 
A.S.T.M. methods and conditions. The lab- 
oratory is located at 976 Pine St. in Spartan- 
burg. 


Ferguson Gear Installs 
Heat-Treating Service 


What is believed to be the South's first 
electronically-controlled heat-treating service 
for gears has been inaugurated in Gastonia, 
N. C., by Ferguson Gear Co. Research 
studies in the radiant hardening process em- 
ployed by Ferguson indicate gear life up to 


4 times that of similar gears that are un- 
treated or poorly treated by conventional 
methods, the company reports. The intense 
heat generated by a scientifically-controlled 
mixture forced through specially-designed 
burner heads is monitored by an electronic 
heat detector focused on the slowly rotating 
gear. Thus the hardening is said to be 
100% uniform from gear to gear, as well 
as from tooth to tooth. Only the web and 
bore emerge as unhardened, with absolute 
minimum of distortion. The new tnstallation 
will handle gears from a diameter of a few 
inches to 17”, and from minimum face 
widths of 4” to 6”, Ferguson reports. 


National Starch Reports 
On Expansion Program 


National Starch Products announces. that 
the installation of a new method of separa- 
tion at its Indianapolis, Ind., corn refinery 
now enables the plant to turn out starch of 
the highest purity. The new separation meth- 
od, made possible by the use of Dorr- 
Clone separators, reduces substantially the 
residual protein content of the starch, ac- 
cording to Dr. R. W. Merritt, vice-president 
of manufacturing. The Dorr-Clone units, 


he points out, separate the starch from the - 


They produce better fabrics at less cost 


Actually, of course, there are many 
reasons for the superiority of Eclipse 
Bobbin Holders. Easy installation, re- 
duced maintenance requirements (re- 
sulting in substantial savings in labor 
costs), resistance to rust, durability 
(some holders in operation for more 
than ten years) and many, many more. 
Put them all together, though, and 
they add up to one basic fact: with 
Eclipse, you get better fabrics at lower 
cost. And what better reason could 
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there be for the amazing sales increase 
Eclipse has enjoyed in the past year. 
The textile industry has discovered 
that the use of old-fashioned wooden 
skewers is inefficient and costly. The 
modern way to spin cloth is with 
Eclipse Bobbin Holders. Our increased 
plant capacity now assures you of 
prompt delivery. Write or call Eclipse 
Machine Division today. 


ECLIPSE 


ELMIRA 


There’s only one basic reason for preferring 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
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gluten (protein) by a cyclonic process which 
in action is similar to a miniature hurricane, 
with the starch and gluten forced through 
tapered tubes under pressure. In the center 
of each tapered tube, a vortex forms in 
which there is mo disturbance, thus permit- 
ting a clean separation of the 2 materials. 
The company’s Indianapolis plant, he said, 
is the first corn starch refinery in the country 
to be fully equipped with the Dorr-Clone 
units. Their installation at the plant is 
another step in the company’s current $4 
million expansion program. 

National Starch Products has renewed its 
college scholarship program on a broader 
basis, according to Frank Greenwall, pres- 
ident. The program is designed to help 
students in the general fields of chemistry 
and chemical engineering. Applicants must 
need financial assistance and be of outstand- 
ing scholastic ability and high character. 
The schools involved are Columbia Univer- 
sity, Case Institute of Technology, the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, North Carolina State 
College, Syracuse University and Rutgers 


University. To aid the privately-financed | 


schools in defraying the administrative costs 
of the scholarships, the company has made 
additional contributions directly to these 
schools. Recipients of the scholarships are 
under no obligation to National Starch. 


Debenture Bonds Issued 
By Texize Chemicals Inc. 


Texize Chemicals Inc. of Greenville, S. 
C., a producer of sizing products for the 
textile industry and a variety of other in- 
dustrial and home products, has announced 
an issue of $742,800 in debenture bonds. 
The bonds bear 5% interest and carry con- 
version privileges for exchange to Class B 
non-voting common stock. Proceeds of the 
issue will be used for new and enlarged 
manufacturing facilities in Greenville, for 
additional operating capital and for expan- 
sion into new markets. Texize was organized 
by W. J. Greer in 1945 to manufacture siz- 
ing products for the textile industry. Other 
lines have subsequently been added. Mr. 
Greer is president and treasurer of the com- 
pany; W.H. Kline Jr. and E. H. Kittredge 
Jr. are vice-presidents; James L. Love is 
secretary; and Dr. Roland Z. Farkas is 
assistant secretary. 


Olney Paint’s Greensboro 
Warehouse In New Location 


Olney Paint Co. of Spartanburg, S. C.. 
and Greensboro, N. C., has announced that 
it has moved its Greensboro warehouse to a 
new location at 1055 Battleground Ave. 


Metro-Atlantic Innovates 
Insured Water-Repellents 


Metro-Atlantic Inc. manufacturer of. tex- 
tile chemicals, has announced that the per- 
formance of its durable water-repellent series 
—-Ranedare-S, Ranedare-R and Ranedare- 
C—is now actually insured by one of the 
world’s largest insurance companies. Joseph 
Buonanno, president of Metro-Atlantic, said 
he believed this impressive guarantee to be 
‘bsolutely unique in the water-repellent 
field. Already, he pointed out, the Ranedare 
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Beetle-lite* Fiberglas Trucks 
Will Not Dent—Crack—Scratch 
-Rust-Rot, 


None of the usual .. . or the unusual... 

mill hazards will impair the looks or the efficiency of a 
Beetle-lite Fiberglas Truck. Strong continuous top and bottom 
steel reinforcements, completely enclosed heavy seamless 
molded Fiberglas body, make it practically indestructible. 
Color is molded in, thus eliminating the need for painting. 
Satin-smooth finish will not scratch and hence cannot snag. 


Beetle-lite is impervious to all dyes and chemicals used in mills. 


Beetle-lite Trucks will save you money in any part of your 
mill. Made in 9 sizes, with or without drain bottoms. Write 
for full information today. 

*Beetle-lite is the exclusive property of the Beetle Boat Co. 
and Beetle-lite trucks, doff and tote boxes, vats, crocks and 
tubs are sold exclusively to the textile trade in the United 
States and Canada by W. D. Dodenhoff Co., Inc. 


INCORPORATED 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


D. DODENHOMPF CoO. 


\ 
~ 
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FISHER MFG. CO. of Hartwell, Ga., builder of functional textile eal and 
materials handling equipment, announces completion of construction of its new 
plant, replacing the original structures which were destroyed by fire when lightning 
struck in 1954. The entire operation is now under one roof, according to J. Glenn 
Fisher, president, and has twice the working area of the former plant, which had 
three buildings. This enables a more efficient operation, and much larger production 
than before, said Mr. Fisher. 

1956 is Fisher’s tenth year of service to the textile industry. From its beginning 
the firm has applied engineering research to the problems of materials handling in 
mills. Among recent Fisher developments are units with practical floating bottoms, 
warp beam trucks, roving creeling systems, and trucks to handle large package dofling. 


NEW GEIGY FACIL IT IES AT Cc CHATTANOOGA. "TENN jciiaianad activity by the 
Geigy Dyestuffs Division of Geigy Chemical Corp. made necessary new offices, 
laboratories and warehouse at Chattanooga, which will be under the direction of E. V. 
Helms. Previously the entire Southern territory was serviced from the Geigy office at 


Charlotte, N. C. 


. 
ADORATOALS oF 


STEIN, HALL & CO. INC, late this year will move into this $250,000 manufacturing 
plant, office building and laboratory now under construction at Glenwood Drive and 
Fairground Avenue, Charlotte, N. C. The new facilities are designed to meet a growing 
demand for the company’s textile and adhesive products in the South and will replace 
the firm’s present Charlotte operation at 1620-22 West Morehead Street. 

The new plant will manufacture all of the products currently being made by the 
company in Charlotte. These consist of resins for a number of industrial applications 
and a variety of formulations for warp sizing, printing, finishing and other steps in 
textile production. In addition, it will turn out Stein Hall’s complete line of liquid 
adhesives for the packaging and other industries, making the company the first 
major adhesive producer in the state of North Carolina, The expanded facilities also 
will make it possible to add other company products as demand for them in the 
South increases and as new developments evolve from the research laboratories. 

In addition to increased manufacturing space the new structure will provide the 
company with modern office space to house its Charlotte sales branch. It will also 
contain laboratories to facilitate increased emphasis on research and development 
work for a wide variety of resins and other products and to make possible broadened 
technical service to customers, particularly in regard to starch products. 
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SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—— 


. Guaranteed-Protection Plan has aroused 


considerable enthusiasm in the trade. The 
“insurance policy’ offered is in the form of 
an effective hang tag to be afhxed to every 
garment treated with Ranedare. The tag 
will be backed by “return-free’’ merchandis- 
ing program, as well as large-scale trade and 
consumer advertising. 


McLean Trucking Forms 
Single Textile Division 


McLean Trucking Co. of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., has merged its cotton and rayon divi- 
sions into a single textile division. Accord- 
ing to John T. Barnes, vice-president, the 
merger is expected to result in more efficient 
handling of all textile transportation serv- 
ices, regardless of the type of goods involv- 
ed. Headquarters for the textile division are 
located in the firm's New York City termi- 
nal building. Other textile division offices 
are also maintained at McLean terminals in 
Baltimore, Boston and Philadelphia. Mc- 
Lean operates in 12 states along the Eastern 
Seaboard, as well as in the District of 
Columbia, and also manages and operates 
Carolina Motor Express Lines Inc. con- 
necting the Midwest with the Southeast. 


Olin Mathieson Announces 
Large Expansion Program 


A $7,500,000 expansion program to dou- 
ble electrolytic production of chlorine and 
caustic soda at the McIntosh, Ala., plant of 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. has been 
announced. The expansion will increase the 
plant's capacity to 250 tons of chlorine and 
280 tons of caustic soda per day. Construc- 
tion, which is already under way, is being 
handled by the Blaw-Knox Co., with com- 
pletion scheduled for January 1957. 


American Lave To Handle 
Lamicoid Sales & Service 


The technical staff of the Titania Division 
of American Lava Corp. announces a new 
service—assistance to the textile industry 
in the selection and proper utilization of 
Lamicoid products. Lamicoid, the tradename 
for laminated plastics manufactured by Mica 
Insulator Co., Schnectady, N. Y., is made 
up of specially-selected papers and cloths of 
all types, impregnated with synthetic resins 
and molded under heat and pressure into 
machinable tubes, rods and sheets. The ma- 
terial is also available in gear stock and gear 
blank form. Wide-spread interest has been 
shown in the material for such applications 
as bobbins, spools, lap rolls, pirn and spool 
caps, picking fingers, redraw caps, sliver 
rolls, etc. American Lava will handle Lami- 
coid sales and service in all areas of the 
U. §. except the far West. 


Clinton Foods Announces 
Change In Company Name 


A. change in the name and ownership of 
Clinton Foods Inc. has been announced by 
H. A. Bendixen, vice-president and general 
sales manager. With the company’s recent 
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purchase by Standard Brands Inc., the Clin- 
ton (Ia.) Co. becomes the Clinton Corn 
Processing Co., a division of Standard 
Brands Inc. The same management will be 
in charge and Clinton personnel will con- 
tinue making present contacts. No changes 
are contemplated in the existing brokerage 
set up for Clinton products. With the change 
in name and ownership, the combined re- 
sources, experience, sales and service or- 
ganizations of both Standard Brands and 
Clinton will be devoted to providing prod- 
ucts and’service for the company’s customers. 
Other than this, there will be no change in 
the company’s operations. 


Celanese Awards Contract 
For Laboratory Construction 


Celanese Corp. of America has confirmed — 


the awarding of a general contract for the 
construction of a dyeing and finishing: lab- 
oratory in Charlotte, N. C. Construction on 
a process laboratory at the same site was 
begun in February. The facilities will be a 
part of the Charlotte Development Labora- 
tories, the new Celanese development center. 
The dyeing and finishing laboratory will 
contain 45,000 sq. ft. It will include a dye 
laboratory, a finishing laboratory, and a 
dyeing and finishing pilot plant which will 
be equipped with full-scale commercial 
equipment for the handling of woven, knit- 
ted and nen-woven fabrics. The laboratory 
will be fully staffed, and will be under the 
direction of Fred Fortess, manager, dyeing 
and finishing development, who was_ pre- 
viously section head of dyeing and finishing 
research at Celanese Summit (N. J.) Re- 
search Laboratories. The dyeing and finish- 
ing operation is part of a co-ordinated appli- 
cations and product development program 
which is under the direction of Dr. R. G. 
Stoll. 


Warner & Swasey Co. Moves 
Into New Charlotte Office 


The Warner & Swasey Co. announces 
that its Charlotte, N. C., office has been 
moved to 624 Pecan Ave., P. O. Box 10374. 
The telephone number there is FRanklin 
6-6755. Herman K. Jennings is district man- 
ager for the company in the Charlotte office. 


New Chemical Firm 
Formed In Charlotte 


A new firm to deal in textile chemicals 
has been formed in Charlotte, N. C., by 
Robert L. Crowell, formierly a partner in 
Chemical Processing Co. The firm, to be 
known as Robert L. Crowell Co., will 


- Specialize in warp sizing. Offices have been 


established at 310414 Old Pineville Rd. 


American Viscose Plans 
To Double Research Area 


American Viscose Corp. has announced 
plans to double its research and develop- 
ment quarters at Marcus Hook, Pa. The 
division, which now occupies 2 floors of a 
5-story structure, will take over the whole 
building except for the space used by the 
jet and glass departments. The corporation's 
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RCK BLACK 


(rust preventive) 


IDEAL GOLDFLYER FINISH 


(anti-tagging) 


-= Ideal 


Finish® 


This new Ideal Finish for pressers and flyers 
combines the time-proven rust-resistant qualities of RCK Black 
and the smooth-as-glass Ideal Goldflyer Finish which practically 
eliminates the slubs and doublings caused by tagging-up in 
noses, eyes, and slots, end choking-up of hollow legs. The Ideal 


Finish is the most serviceable finish ever offered to textile mills. 


Ideal Finish can be applied to new flyers or as part of Ideal’s 
matchless Flyer Repair Service. Send us a half-dozen flyers for a 
test in your mill, or specify Ideal Finish on 


your next repair or reconditioning order. 


*Trade Name 
**Patented 


Continuous Service to Textile Mills Since 1925 
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What it means 
to executive policy... 


In today’s intensively competitive market, the 
executive mind must more than ever be free for 
all-important marketing and policy decisions. 
Right decisions are essential for economic survival. 
Uster testing equipment installed in individual 
plants directly reduces production problems. 
Costly delays are avoided by decentralization of 
testing, and, at the same time, modern statistical 
control is maintained over the entire mill opera- 
tion. Continuous quality control means more satis- 
fied customers, lower production costs, higher 
profits for stockholders. Today, when many yarn 
buyers are themselves using the Uster testing 
equipment, it is important that quality control be 
appraised by the same standards as those used by 
the purchaser. 
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What it means 
to the superintendent .. . 


Progressive mills find individual installations of 
Uster testing equipment substantially reduce pro- 
duction costs, while allowing for increased produc- 
tion. Continuous quality control raises quality 
standards, resulting in increased customer satis- 
faction. Immediate location of defective machin- 
ery eliminates costly re-runs and wasteful seconds. 
The superintendent has an exact and complete 
picture of production in every department at his 
fingertips. Major savings are possible. Several 
mills have eliminated from one to three processes 
through drawing and roving while maintaining 
their quality standard. Only continuous quality 
control, possible only with individual plant instal- 
lations, can give all these benefits. 


CONTINUOUS QUALITY 
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What it means 


to the overseer ... 


Continuous quality control through individual in- 
stallations of Uster testing equipment dramatically 
improves departmental efficiency in production. 
Uster pinpoints trouble as it happens—the same 
test that shows up a defect also shows where that 
defect is. Maintenance problems are proportion- 
ately reduced. Correcting specific troubles instead 
of overhauling entire machines means less down 
time. Of course, more time for produetion means 
increased production. Continuous quality control 
provides the means for continuous quality produc- 
tion. An overseer with Uster to help him with 
production problems meets production goals with- 
out anxiety. Continuous quality control can be 
carried on by personnel presently employed—with- 


out an additional work load. 


N MANUFACTURING 
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What it means 
in dollars and cents! 


Individual installations of Uster testing equipment 
assures more profits. The savings in maintenance 
alone obviously makes the installation worth while. 
Production losses are eliminated. The margin of 
operation is widened. The sales force benefits from 
Uster, because the price of the finished product 
can be highly competitive. And each sale wins 
added confidence from customers because of the 
consistently high quality possible only through 
continuous quality control. More and more pro- 
gressive mill operators are finding it profitable to 
install Uster in each of their plants. Continuous 
quality control assures maximum efficiency from 
every dollar invested in textile machinery. 


USTER CORPORATION 
2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 
United States Sales Offices: 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Needham Heights, Massachusetts 


Canadian Sales Office: 


Hugh Williams & Company 
27 Wellington St., East 
Toronto. 1, Ontario 


Write for textile classic: 

How One Mill Traces Bad Work 
Uster Corporation, Charlotte, N. C. 
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OUR SPECIALTY! 


Our specialty is making Dary 


ring travelers—an item well and 


favorably known to the textile 


trade for more than half a cen- 
tury. Though times change, we 
at Dary hold to one course with- 
out deviation. We continue to 
serve, by pursuing our specialty. 


When you need ring travelers, 
call on our experience to aid your 
choice. Consult your friendly 


Dary representative 


Always specify 
DARY Ring Travelers 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


LINDSEY |. PHILLIPS, TREASURER, TAUNTON, MASS. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
JAMES H. CARVER, BOX 22, RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. 
CRAWFORD "JACK" RHYMER, BOX 2261, GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—— 


textile research department also occupies a 
separate building at the Marcus. Hook loca- 
tion. The research and development. staff 
has nearly tripled in the past few years and 
some of the larger sections are widely scat- 
tered. With enlarged facilities, each section 
will be able to work more closely as a unit. 
The project is expected to be completed by 
the end of next year. 


Solvay To 
Caustic-Soda Plant 


The Solvay Process Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. has announced plans 
for expansion of its mercury cell chlorine- 
caustic soda plant, now under construction 
at Brunswick, Ga. Carlton Bates, Solvay’s 
president, reports that capacity of the plant 
will be doubled. Construction of the initial 
facilities is expected to be completed late 
this year. The company hopes to have the 
second step ready for operation in the Fall 
of 1957. Solvay’s plant site at Brunswick 
consists of some 700 acres located on the 
‘Turtle River. 


Dalnoca Dye Works Inc. 
Opens At Dallas, N. C. 


Dalnoca Dye Works Inc. of Dallas, N. C., 
has applied for a North Carolina charter of 
incorporation. Jerry W. Walker, president, 
said the corporation would occupy the form- 


er Dallas Mills building, with about 4,000 
sq. ft. of space. Initial production of 10,000 
lbs. of piece goods weekly is expected. 
Other officers of the corporation include 
Harry H. Sweetbaum, vice-president; Mrs. 
Viola P. Johnson, secretary; and D. E. 
Walker, treasurer. The corporation has 
authorized capital stock of $100,000. 
Messrs. Walker and Sweetbaum are also 
directors and stockholders of Dalnit Inc., a 
new plant being opened in Dallas to produce 
women’s Orlon sweaters. 


Marks 60th Anniversary 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
last munth celebrated its 60th anniversary in 
the industrial lubrication field. On April 21, 
1896, Thomas A. Matthews introduced 
a new concept in lubrication when. Non- 
Fluid Oil was first placed on the market. At 
the time other lubricant manufacturers 
already in the field were openly skeptical as 
to the future of this new product for which 
such broad claims were made. Since that 
time, however, Non-Fluid Oil and the New 
York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. have be- 
come known to manufacturers throughout 
the world. 


Yale & Towne Names 
Virginia Sales Agent 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. has an- 


nounced the establishment of the state of 
Virginia as a separate sales and service 


~~ 0. Box 1661, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Self-Lubricating: 


no oil to drip, gum or 
freeze 


Stronger: 
won't chip or break in 
ordinary use. 
Smoother: 
reduce cord or strap wear, 
and won't pick up lint or fly. 
Swaged Bearings: 


won't loosen or wobble... 
and will last many times longer 
than ordinary sheaves. 


There is a National Plastic Sheave 
for every use. Write for catalog and 
samples today. 


Made by National Plastics, Inc. 


Textile Machinery Co. 
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ad territory in order to better serve the lift 
g truck market in that area. The S. L. Cooper 
4 Co., materials handling specialists with 
4 offices in Washington, D. C., Radford and 
a Richmond, Va., has been named Yale sales 
4 and service representative for the new terri- 
a tory. The company maintain’ its head offices 
a at 1700 Eye St. N.W., Washington. Its 
a9 main sales and service facilities are tempo- 
a tarily located in Richmond at 5402 Lakeside 
4 Ave. A move to more spacious quarters is 
= planned for this Summer to facilitate more 
efficient customer service handling. 
> Morton Salt Co. Opens Leading Mills : 
New Research Building | f 
; 
‘ - A new, multi-million dollar laboratory Cut Costs by Modernizing Their Dra Ing ie 
building designed especially to facilitate re- 
to and its usage J. P. Stevens has recently equipped tages, plus a great reduction in 
7% now is in operation at Woodstock, IIll., ‘a over 300 frames with Dixon Saddle drafting power consumption, make s 
eS short distance northwest of Chicago. The Guides. The installation was based Dixon Saddles pay for themselves ee 
az Morton Salt Co., which built the 67-room on reduced operating costs, im- quickly — frequently in under two i 
a structure on a 22-acre site, states that the proved yarn quality, low first cost, years. | a 
laboratory will provide it with the best and easy installation. chat te low 
ae available facilities for operation of its re- s $1.20 per spindle. Installation ie? 
_search and development department. Thirty- Dixon Saddle Guides entirely elim- °° per sp 4 
seven rooms in the building are individual inate oiling and yarn wrapping easy, an 
% laboratories, each fully equipped within and greatly reduce cleaning, yarn Already proved on over 300,000 i 
itself. A hand-picked: staff of top. chemists soiling, picking, and other spoil- spindles. Write immediately for 
ie and — engineers is assigned to the age. These savings and advan-__ further information. a 
‘ new facility. | a 
DIXON CORPORATION 
BRISTOL RHODE ISLAND 2 
New F i To Offer Southern Sales: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., and Associates Inc., Box 1319, Greensboro, N. C. oa 
a Sanitized Process Northern Sales: William R. Fox, P. O. Box 380, Providence, R. 1. om 
A new company—-Sanitized Sales Co. of 
America Inc.—has been organized to license ‘e 
users of the Sanitized process. Developed by a 
the Sanitized Corp., the process retards the 
growth and action of bacteria in fabrics and 7 
prevents the development of perspiration 
7 odors, mold and mildew. It does not affect | h Z 
in any way the color, feel or texture of the +$ : 
fabric. The new sales company is a joint A 
venture by N. Erlanger Blumgart Inc. and i 
Dubin-Haskéll-Jacobson Inc., and will act i: 
under an exclusive arrangement with the - 
Sanitized Corp, 
Hyster Co. To Build New 
Plant In Danville, 
The Hyster Co., manufacturer of indus- Acid: Tari Coppersmithing Dicker. 
trial lift trucks and tractor equipment, has Cont Venstine Perforated Metal | 
announced it will construct a new plant in English Wire Cloth 
Danville, Ill. Ground-breaking for the first Cylinders Galvanized Wire 
a unit will begin as soon as possible. On com- Spinning Pneumatic Conveying | 
‘a pletion, the new plant will be comprised of Bleaching Tanks and Tubs spooling Systems | 
4 several additional factory units. Plans call Card Screens Twisting Quill C 
for production to continue both at the pres- Repaired, New Drip Pans oe 
ent Danville plant and in the new facili- D Rolls of All Types 
; ye Kettles and Vats 
ties.. The Danville plant was established 10 Card ane Pare ond Ribs New) and Sizes 
years ago. Card Screen Lickerins Size Kettles 
for Cotton and Rayon Dry Cans 
New and Repairs Tanks 
Wheeler R Chemical Tanks : 
eeler Reflector Co. RTE Driers Vee Belt Drives 
nc 
Misc. Sheet Metal Work aste Screens 
i | Wheeler Reflector Co. of Boston, Mass. Conveyors Special Machines 
is Currently celebrating its 75th anniversary Pipes and Returns Custom Built 
. with the theme “lighting the way to brighter 
; tomorrows.” The company is one of Amer- . SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA, U. S. A. 
ica’s_ leading manufacturers of fluorescent 
and incandescent lighting equipment. 
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PAPER CARRIERS 


REG. US PAT. OFF 


Sonoco! 


Now from SONOCO—new D-3 Duroweld 
Lap Rolls that offer a number of 
distinct advantages! 


Because of their exceptionally long life, 
SONOCO Duroweld Lap Rolls are. more 
economical—weigh less than steel tubing— 
and run cooler, too. These lap rolls 

can be easily reworked to remove nicks, 
and even after long service they do not 
develop sharp edges or fray on the ends. 


SONOCO Duroweld Lap Rolls are chamfered 
inside at the ends to comply with 
Saco-Lowell Drawing No. 3DL331. Available 
in standard 9” and 101%” lengths with 

4%" D. 


For further information, consult your 
SONOCO sales-engineer, or write us direct. 


Kghten than metal / 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE — HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


MYSTIC, CONN. © AKRON, IND. ®© LOWELL, MASS. © PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 


LONGVIEW, TEXAS © PHILADELPHIA, PA. © LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


GRANBY, QUEBEC © BRANTFORD, ONT. © MEXICO, D. F. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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Sheer Baloney, But Fruitful — 


. We've drycleaned an old story somewhat for the public 
print, but it went something like this: The barroom braggart 
was waxing about his success with the ladies, saying that 
in his opinion there were mighty few women who werent 
flattered by his approach. He was asked to specify his 
method. The answer: “Well, when I see a pretty girl I just 
go up and kiss her on the back of the neck. I'll have to admit 
that I get the hell slapped out of me sometimes, but you'd 
be surprised how often I subsequently get a real smooch.” 


Fellow in the knitting business by name of Willie de 
Mond didn’t have much luck when he used that type of 
approach in promoting his wares recently. But he did get 
a lot of publicity. Willie, who goes by the monniker, ‘Willys 
of Hollywood,” actually has his hosiery plant in Los 
Angeles. But we don’t object to such poetic license since it 
seems to be standard California procedure. Still, Willie 
does a big business in the movie-making industry by furnish- 
ing fabulous hosiery, leotards and other garments to film 
players [we had always thought a leotard was something 
obscene until our daughter began taking ballet dancing and 
looking dreamingly off into the distance}. 

We have kept an eye on Willie, with some curiosity, for 
some years now, since he first appeared as Willie Desmond. 
The Hollywood atmosphere allowed the last name to be- 
come de Mond, or DeMond, according to the whimsy of 
press association editors. 


All in all, though, Willie does a bang-up job with his 
bejeweled stockings. They are supposed to retail, believe it 
or not, for $150 to $650 a pair—repeat pair—depending 
on whether they are decorated with pearls or diamonds. 
Also, Willie gets further publicity each year by nominating 
and naming “Hollywood's ten best legs;”’ we forget whether 
this venture encompasses women, men, in-betweens, five 
people or ten, but it doesn’t really matter. 
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Six or seven weeks ago Willie was in Detroit picking 
up a new car, a Continental presumably, and announced 
that (a) Margaret Truman would wear a pair of his $650 
flimsies at her wedding; and (b) a pair of the. pearl- 
trimmed variety had been sent to Grace Kelly, another 
bride-to-be of the headlines. One of Miss Margaret's 
friends punned a retort that the whole business was ‘‘sheer 
nonsense.”’ Miss Truman, who fortunately has never been 
as loquacious as her daddy, merely said that she wouldn't 
accept the stockings ‘‘as a gift,’ whatever that meant. Miss 
Kelly, who never did get chécked out as to the way things 
are done in Hollywood, also failed to co-operate with 
Willie; she just said that she hadn’t received hers. 


Summing it up, the two gals maintained a proper degree 
of good taste, and Willie got figuratively slapped. But look 
at the free agate lines he got in newspapers throughout the 
country. And maybe a few women who read about it might 
have been prompted to think that they needed a couple of 
pair of nice hose—‘‘and since you haven't got any of those 
with rhinestones on them, just give me some real sheer 
ones. 


We had thought that someone in our own end of the 
textile industry might have pulled a ‘‘Willie’’ stunt by 
offering to send Miss Grace some household linen. Col. 
Elliott Springs could have made a good thing of a sheet 
gift, but probably he was invited to the Kelly-Ranier recep- 
tion only; any good Southerner knows that there is no 
obligation to send a wedding present if you aren’t asked to 
the church. 

The Colonel, by the way, doesn’t do badly with his extra- 
ordinary approach to textile merchandising. He reports 
a profit of almost 91/, million dollars on net sales of 
approximately $138,000,000 during 1955. This, roughly 
figuring, is a ratio of 1 to 14, considerably better than shown 
by the other textile firms, large or small. 


At the recent American Cotton Manufacturers Institute 
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EDITORIALS 


convention Frank Leslie, a featured speaker and by no means 
a dull merchandiser himself, had this to say: “Nor do we, as 
an industry, lack the imaginative talents to implement . . . 
promotion. In one of the most original advertising cam- 
paigns, Mr. Elliott Springs—by implications which were 
more often effective than subtle—brought into the American 
home the wholesome message that there were supplementary 
or corollary uses for bed sheets other than the obvious one 
of sleeping on them. While he was subjected to some 
criticism from those who apparently objected to the spread- 
ing of decadent Yankee customs, nevertheless, his efforts 
merit our highest approval. For one thing, it was probably 
the first promotion in advertising history which encouraged 
the creation of new uses: and the ‘procreation of new cus- 
tomers at the same time.’ 

You get slapped by a few irate letters from clubwomen, 
but you'd be surprised at how the sheets sell. 


The Need For A Realistic Cotton Policy 


On the basis of present trends, cotton production in 
the United States by 1965 should be 12.5 per cent higher, 
with the same acreage allotment as in 1955, and during 
the same decade, total domestic consumption will decline 
by 2.5 per cent, and exports, continuing to fall, would be 
one-fourth less. 

Such is the prospect for cotton projected in a report or 
summary of a comprehensive analysis of U. S. agricultural 


trends by Professors John D. Black of Harvard University 
and James T. Bonnen of Michigan State College, and 
issued by the agriculture committee of the National Plan- 
ning Association. 

The authors describe their study, however, not as an 
outlook report, but a description of economic factors at 
work in agriculture and such factors are merely projected 
during the next decade as benchmarks for private and public 
planning. 

The study examines production and consumption of farm 
products in terms of a goal of bringing the output of farm 
products of this country into balance with the demand for 
these products in ten years, by 1965. ‘Balance’ is defined 
as ‘an agriculture that would stand on its own feet without 
subsidies and controls” except in times of crop failure, 
economic depression or large wartime demands. The authors 
emphasize that consumption cannot be expected to catch 
up automatically with production because the use of modern 
methods and machinery tends to increase farm output at a 
faster rate than the growth of population. 

The over-all conclusion of the authors of the report is 
that the surplus of farm products can be expected to more 
than double by 1965 if present production and consumption 
trends continue. They estimate on the basis of these trends 
an 8.8 pet cent surplus of farm products a decade from 
now, compared to the 1955 excess of about four per cent. 
They make a continuation of the present general program 
of price supports and production controls one of their basic 
assumptions. 

As for cotton, Profs. Black.and Bonnen say that to achieve 
a production-consumption balance, the harvested acreage 


— 1956 — 


May 3i-June 2 (Th-Sa)—SOUTH CAROLINA TEXTILE MFRS. ASSN., 
The Cloister, Sea Island, Ga. 


June 5-8 (Tu-F)—MATERIALS HANDLING INSTITUTE EXPOSITION, 
Cleveland (Ohio) Public Auditorium. 


June 8-9 (F-Sa)—Annual outing. SOUTHEASTERN SEC., A.A.T.C.C., 
Radium Springs, Albany, Ga. 


June 8-9 (F-Sa)—COTTON BUYERS 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 


June 8-9 (F- Sa)—Annual outing, PIEDMONT SEC., A.A.T.C.C., 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C. 


& CLASSERS DIV., N.C.T.M.A., 


Mayview 


June 15-16° 
ASSN., Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 


June 17-22 (Su-F)—Annual meeting (in conjunction with apparatus ex- 
hibit), A.S.T.M., Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Mayview Manor and Green Park Hotel, Blowing Rock, N.C 


June 22-23 (F-Sa)—Annual outing, SOUTH CENTRAL SEC., A.A.T.C.C., 
Lookout Mountain Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


New York City. 
fessional societies and trade associations), Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 


York City. 


Sept. 13-15. (Th-Sa)—National convention, A.A.T.C.C., Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 


Sept. 20-21 (Th-F)—Annual outing, CHATTANOOGA YARN ASSN., Look- 
out Mountain Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sept. 27-28 (Th-F)—Annual meeting, 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va. 


Greenville, 8. C. 


*Listed for the first time this month. 


(F-Sa)—CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA PURCHASING AGENTS. 


June 21-23 (Th-Sa)—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSN., 


Sept. 6-7 (Th-F)—Fall meeting, THE FIBER SOCIETY, Warwick Hotel, 


Sept. 10-15 (M-Sa)—PERKIN CENTENNIAL (sponsored by various tl 
ew 


COMBED YARN SPINNERS ASSN., 


Oct, 1-5 (M-F)—19th SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile Hall, 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


(M) Monday; (Tu) Tuesday; (W ) Wednesday; (Th) Thursday; (F ) Friday; (Sa) Saturday; (Su) Sunday 


tTentative listing. 


*Oct. 


Oct. 6 (Sa)—Annual meeting, PIEDMONT SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Charlotte 
(N. C.) Hotel. 


Oct. 11-12 (Th-F)—Annual meeting, NORTH CAROLINA TEXTILE MFRS. 
ASSN., The Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Oct. 13 (Sa)-—-TEXTILE OPERATING EXECUTIVES OF GEORGIA, High- 
tower Textile Building, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta. 


Oct. 16-19 (Tu-F)—COMMITTEE D-13 ON TEXTILES, AMERICAN &S0O- 
CIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS, Warwick Hotel, New York City. 


22-26 (M-F)—NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS AND EXPOSITION 
(sponsored by National Safety Council), Chicago, Ii). 


Oct. 24-25 (Th-F)—Annual meeting, CARDED YARN ASSN., Hotel Fort 
Sumter, Charleston, 8S. C. 


*Nov. 1-2 (Th-F)—PERSONNEL DIV., 
Ocean Forest Hotel, 


Ss. C. TEXTILE MFRS. ASSN., 
Myrtle Beach, 8. C. 


Nov. 27-30 (Tu-F)—NATIONAL CHEMICAL EXPOSITION (under aus- 
pices of American Chemical Society), Cleveland (Ohio) Public Audito- 
rium. 


Dec. 1 (Sa)-—-SOUTH CENTRAL SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Dec. 4-5 (Tu-W)—Conference, COATED FABRICS DIV., SOCIETY OF 
THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY, Hotel Commodore, New York City. 


Dec. 8 (Sa)--SOUTHEASTERN SEC., A:A.T.C.C., Atianta, Ga. 


— 1957 — 


Jan. 28-29 (M-Tu)—Annual meeting, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF 
AMERICA, St. Louis, Mo. 


Apr. 4-6 (Th-Sa)—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON MFRS. IN- 
STITUTE, Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. 


*Apr. 9-11 (Tu-Th)—NATIONAL PACKAGING CONFERENCE AND EX- 
POSITION (sponsored by American Management Assn.), International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, I. 


*May 1-2 (W- ee meeting, THE FIBER SOCIETY, Clemson House, 
Clemson, 8. 


tPall—National convention, AMERICAN ASSN. OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS 
& COLORISTS, Boston, Mass. 


_ Changed or corrected from previous issue. 
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would have to be reduced to 13 million from the 16.9 
million in 1955. They proceed to amplify their conclusion 
with these statistics: 


Given the level of cotton prices that have been maintained in 


the past few years and no production controls, cotton production 


would increase by more than a half by 1965. Yields per acre would 
increase a half above the record yield of this past season. Acreage 
and marketing quotas have been imposed in 1950, 1954 and 1955. 

With the same acreage allotment in 1965 as in 1955—18.1 


million—cotton output would increase 12.5 per cent because of 


the expected further increase in yield. Per-capita consumption is 
expected to decline from 26 pounds in 1955 to 22 pounds in 1965. 

This will mean a decline in total domestic consumption of 2.5 
per cent. Exports are expected to continue their downward trend as 
a result of expanding output in other countries—to fall from four 
million bales in 1955 to three million in 1965. This year’s carry-over 
is 11 million bales. 

To bring production into balance with domestic plus export 
demand, if the foregoing projections are accepted, will call for a 
harvested acreage of around 13 million in 1965, down from 16.9 
million im 1955. 

What seems most likely to expect is an effective acreage cut less 


severe than this, yields mmcreasing faster than projected, and prices 
down around 28 cents per pound with 32 cents in 1954-55. With 
no excess stocks on hand, the free-market price would now be around 
24 cents. 

The authors of the report, entitled ““A Balanced United 
States Agriculture in 1965,” point out also that without 
production controls the farm surplus would amount to a 
great deal more, and that “holding price supports at high 
levels works in exactly the opposite direction from that 
needed.’’ The N.P.A. Agriculture Committee made no policy 
conclusion or recommendations based on this analytical re- 
port, and, in approving it for publication, said that the 
policy views in the report “are those of the authors.” 

It is absurd, of course, for the United States to produce 
more cotton than is required for domestic consumption, 
exports and a reasonable carryover. It is true also that the 
number of bales consumed in this country should increase 


with the increase in population. We don’t have the answer, 


and can only hope that someone -will turn up with it. 


S$: R. GV. G. Brookshire 


ENGINEERING 
SALES COMPANY 


PHONE ED 2-5026 
123 W. 29th Street 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Better Spin with Spindura 


R esuirs are always better when spindles are lubri- 


cated with Texaco Spindura Oil — cleaner, smoother 
yarn... fewer ends down...increased production 


_.. lower maintenance costs. 


Texaco Spindura Oil has high oxidation resist- 
ance, does not thicken or form gum. Spindles run 
with less vibration ... no hunting or lagging ...no 
“drag.” This means minimum power consumption. 
In addition, you can run heavy packages at full speed 
and be sure of cleaner yarn because Texaco Spindura 
Oil does not atomize or fog. 


There is a complete line of Texaco Spindura Oils 


f 


approved for all spinning, throwing and twisting 
spindles. | 


For anti-friction and sleeve-type bearings, cams 
and gears, use Texaco Multifak, the multi-purpose 
grease that simplifies lubrication. For fibre condi- 
tioning use Texaco Texspray Compound and be sure 
of stronger, more uniform yarn. 


Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer give you the 
full story. Just call the nearest of the more than 
2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, 


or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 


New York 17, N. Y. 


aN 
: 
a 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY _ 


TUNE IN: TEXACO STAR THEATER starring JIMMY DURANTE on television Saturday nights, NBC. 
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VOL. 82 


No Japanese 
Textiles 
Sold Here!" 


S things have finally seemed to turn out, those Japanese 
boycott laws enacted by the South Carolina and the 


Alabama legislatures were really much ado about nothing, 


insofar as they might serve directly to curb sales or the 
volume of sales of Japanese cotton textile goods in this 
country. There seems indeed little probability of this move- 
ment extending any farther geographically than it has and 
whatever direct impact they could have would appear in- 
significant, despite whatever alarm they might have caused 
in Tokyo and Osaka, resulting in a formal protest to the 
U. S$. State Department. 

As anyone might have perceived at the outset, the passage 
of these boycott laws created some rather adverse and harsh 
editorial comment in other parts of the country, and some 
similar comment right here pretty much close at home. And 
not only the State Department but the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration could certainly have viewed them with concern, for 
they are indeed loaded with much potential thunder—and 
embarrassment—both for Secretary Dulles and the President. 

The South Carolina Textile Manufacturers Association on 
more than one occasion in public statements has made it 
clear that it had. nothing to do either with the introduction 
or passage of the South Carolina law and that its attitude 
had been one of neutrality, or hands-off. In the final analysis, 
however, the one important consequence or benefit of such 
dubious legislation has been entirely indirect yet has reacted 
greatly to the cause for which the cotton textile manu- 
facturers, supported by other segments of the raw cotton 
industry, have been fighting for so long and so valiantly and 
against odds which in the beginning seemed indeed to be 
virtually insurmountable. 

By kicking up a furore as they did, from one end of the 
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country to the other, the anti-Japanese boycott laws also 
tended to bring into sharper national focus the serious 
plight of the industry in the face of the trend of the coun- 
try’s foreign economic policy. This policy has opened wide 
the gates of the U. S. home market for cotton goods to the 
Japanese, one which the textile industry has ample justifica- 
tion to believe is committed to a conviction that the U. S. 
cotton and textile economics are expendable on the altar of 
“free trade.” 

The problem can't, obviously, be altered very much by 
requiring the stores that do sell Japanese textiles to display 
signs or placards informing their customers that they do. 
But by acquainting other parts of the country—not particu- 
larly the textile-manufacturing states themselves, where the 
situation is pretty well known—with the really precarious 
condition in which the industry finds itself in respect to the 
growing menace of Oriental imports and the long range 
outlook, enough repercussion may be heard in Washington 
sufficient to bring about what the industry itself has long 
since recognized to be the only reasonable solution—an 
equitable and global system of import quotas, imposed by 
the United States Government itself either through admin- 
istrative or Congressional action. 

This is no easy job, to be fully attained in a day or a 
night, or even in the course of years, but it would seem to 
be the only way—that ts, getting its side of the story before 
the court of national opinion, rather than the court of 
regional opinion represented by the textile communities 
themselves. It has taken a good many years of painstaking 
effort even to remove the national image of textiles asa 
backward, sweatshop industry which undeniably it was 
popularly conceived to be just a decade or two ago. 

So these boycott laws accomplished, even in a left-handed 
way, a desired end-result, even though it begins to appear 
more and more that there is not going to be any very serious 
effort to enforce them. Who is going to insist that they shall 
be enforced, if the textile industry had no part in asking for 
such legislation? Indeed, there are few textile manufacturers 
or industry spokesmen who would not readily concede that 
such laws, even if on a larger geographical scale, couldn't 
very well help directly to ameliorate the precarious situation 
and gloomy outlook faced by the industry and which can be 
altered in no foreseeable way short of the establishment 
of an equitable import quota system such as has been 
advocated by A.C.M.I. 

Actually, other than tending to impinge the seriousness 
of the textile industry's predicament upon the nation’s 


Are the South Carolina and Alabama Japan- 
ese boycott laws a tempest in the teapot or a 
full-blown tempest? Either way they have call- 
ed the nation’s attention to the plight of 
textile states in general and these two states 
in particular. 
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consciousness, the major consequences of the boycott laws 
have been to cause a new discordant note in U. S.-Japanese 
relations, general criticism for the use of the economic 
weapon of boycott for the purpose intended, and to present 
to the merchants of some textile communities a chance to 
make a fanfare of their not carrying Japanese-made goods 
and to do perhaps a bit of smart merchandising. Even this 
last-mentioned spontaneous movement, however, is more 
than likely to fizzle of its own lack of propulsion once the 
novelty has worn thin. 

After passing, without much ado, the original anti- 
Japanese boycott act, the South Carolina legislature adopted 
a resolution calling on a number of other states to do like- 
wise. So far Alabama has been the only state to do so. An 
attempt to get such a law in Mississippi, where textile 
manufacturing doesn’t constitute so large a part of the 
economy, fell flat. 

In scattered cities and towns the boycott laws have, of 
course, sparked some spontaneous discrimination against 
Japanese textile goods by retailers. Some chain stores, 
rather than either run afoul of the new law or comply with 
it, are reported to have shipped their inventories of Japan- 
ese blouses out of the state or otherwise discontinued their 
sale. The latter action may have been premature, however, 


since it has become increasingly apparent no one may take - 


the initiative in enforcing the new laws, which a great 
weight of legal authority seems to believe cannot run the 
gamut of a challenge in the federal courts anyway. 

There has been no indication either, as yet, of any total 
or widespread willing compliance, outside of some prepon- 
derantly textile communities which presumably would be 
of a somewhat voluntary nature. Most of the chains, larger 
retailers and wholesalers, have been candid in expressing 
their dislike. The executive secretary of the South Carolina 
Chain Store Council calls the new law “inept and unvision- 
ary.”’ In the rather confused situation, the South Carolina 
_ Chamber of Commerce has recommended compliance on the 
part of its members only if, after consultation with their 
local authorities, it is ascertained that these officials intend 
to enforce the new law. 


And it is reported that in Alabama—where, incidentally, 
penalty for violation of the state law is only $25, rather than 
the $100 in South Carolina—there have been instances of a 
few stores lettering the ‘Japanese Textiles Sold Here’’ signs 
in Japanese script. State Attorney General T. C. Callison of 
South Carolina has been publicly and generally quoted as 
expressing grave doubt there will be attempted enforcement. 


The Ramifications Are Unending 


The boycott laws have quite naturally made Tokyo and 
Osaka unhappy and the Japanese have formally protested 
to the U. S. State Department. Secretary of State Dulles has 
expressed great concern, pointing out that such things are 
prohibited by U, S. trade treaties, including the one with 
Japan. Yet about all that it can do, the State Department 
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concedes, is wait until somebody should bring a legal action 
to test the constitutionality of such laws. And this, obviously, 
could be a matter of concern to the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration since, if the federal courts should throw out such 
laws, one more ignition of the states rights issue could 
enlist new support for such measures as the Bricker Amend- 
ment to limit presidential treaty-making powers, and have 
bearing on many other issues as well. 

In some towns of upper South Carolina whee entire 
economies are dependent on the mills, a number of mer- 
chants have used the new law somewhat in reverse and 
made a great to-do, through advertisements, public state- 
ments and window displays, that they do not sell Japanese- 
made textiles and don’t intend to. This sort of thing has 
spilled over considerably into mill towns and cities of 
Piedmont North Carolina—and North Carolina, of course, 
doesn't even have a boycott law, at least as yet. | 

The motivations behind these spontaneous local boycotts 
may include an effort to. please local mill owners and the 
mill employees or a competitive desire to embarrass another 
store down the street. Here and there, nevertheless, a report 
has occasionally cropped up of a hardware or some other 
type of merchant eliminating from his stock Japanese-made 
goods which are not even remotely related to textiles. 

The foregoing seems to be about the total or net result 
of the whole matter, except that it has produced some rather 
sharp official as well as editorial comment here and yonder. 
For instance, Secretary Dulles who has been pointing out 
that such actions by one of the states not only disturb 
relations with a friendly nation but can boomerang as 
other nations see fit to retaliate, wrote Gov. George Bell 
Timmerman of South Carolina and Gov. Jim Folsom of 
Alabama about some of his grave concerns. 


Gov. Timmerman replied that the South Carolina law was 
‘a product of a prevalent belief that the policy pursued by 
the administration is detrimental to the Southern textile 
industry.” And as to Secretary Dulles’ suggestion that a 
lawsuit might bring the state to terms, Governor Timmer- 
man observed: “It is my opinion that court action against 
this law would, like the recent opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the school segregation cases, 
defeat its purpose by the public resentment it would en- 
gender. 


“The wiser course would be, I believe, for the State 
Department to give assurance which would allay the doubts 
of South Carolinians. In doing so, the United States Govern- 
ment could realistically enlist the support of South Caro- 
lianians in securing appropriate legislative relief.” 


Tempest in a teapot or full-blown tempest, the South 
Carolina affair managed to stir up a first-rate fuss, with a 
lot of people getting an earful, many perhaps for the first 
time, of the extent to which a basic and vital American 
industry can virtually be “sold down the river” in pursuit 
of a foreign economic policy which has some pretty obvious 
illogical aspects. 


Chinese Communists say they have developed the world’s 
largest silkworm. According to Communist newspaper Ta 
Kung Pao, the “heavyweight champion” weighs more than 
an ounce and produces durable silk “soft, warm, bright, 
elastic and crease-resistant.’” The average silkworm, accord- 
ing to the Encyclopedia Britannica, weighs a little more than 
two-tenths of an ounce. A new silkworm research institute 
will be built this year in Canton, the Communists report. 
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A.C. M.A. 


It's always a good idea to talk over your 
problems. They may be old problems or they 
may be new. But there’s nothing like a good 
airing to bring them into sharp focus. 


NDUSTRY problems, concern with Japanese competition 
| and new approaches to coping with it, education and 
employee relations featured the major discussions at the 
55th annual meeting of the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers 
Association in Biloxi, Mississippi, April 11-13. 

New president of the association is R. C. (Dick) Moyer, 
manager of The Linen Thread Co., Blue Mountain. He 
succeeded Fred F. Phillips, president of Buck Creek Cotton 
Mills, Siluria, who was named chairman of the board. Other 
new officers elected were F. M. Lyon, president of Opp- 
Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, vice-president, and E. R. Leh- 
mann, vice-president, West Point Manufacturing Co., 
Lanett, treasurer. Dwight M. Wilhelm, Montgomery, was 
re-elected executive vice-president, and Mrs, Sara Daveriport, 
Montgomery, was re-elected secretary. | 

Named new directors were: Wilson Patterson, superin- 
tendent, Tallassee Mills, Tallassee; Eugene Gwaltney, direc- 
tor of development, The Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander City, 
and G. V. Lund, of Courtaulds Ltd., Mobile. 

Deep concern over the increasing Japanese competition 
and the lowered United States tariff was climaxed at the 
final session when the association went on record as urging 
both wholesalers and retailers of the state not to offer 
Japanese textiles and garments made from cotton for sale. 

Emphasizing the threat of such competition to the thou- 
sands of textile employees and cotton farmers in Alabama, 
the association adopted a resolution requesting all wholesale 
and retail establishments in the state which would normally 
handle textile fibers, fabrics and garments to “refrain from 
adding to this type of competition that cannot be met under 
the American standard of living, that is undermining opera- 


and disastrous unless checked in time.” 

The association further urged such establishments to 
“voluntarily issue statements to the public that they are 
refraining from offering such textile items as a contribution 
to the stabilization of employment, both in industry and in 
agriculture, to the end that we may retain for this important 
segment of our economy an’ American standard of wages 
and living, rather than force upon them an Asiatic ‘rice 


bowl’ way of life.” 


The President’s Address 


In his annual address, President Phillips praised highly 
the Southern textile worker but charged that there is a ‘fifth 
column” threatening the industry. This “column,” he said, 
is composed of four segments: (1) “Do-gooders” in gov- 
ernment; (2) the fear which our people must have in many 
cases of their own ability to survive; (3) a feeling of inse- 
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tions in U. §. textiles and promises to become depressing 


A New Look At Old Problems 


curity which results from a lack of concern for worker 
welfare; and (4) “Operation Dixie,” or the union efforts to 
organize the industry. : 

The sound way to overcome these threats and fears, he 
declared, is to treat the textile employee with ‘‘a sense of 
human dignity’’ and to place greater stress on human rela- 
tions in industry. He said the respect of the Southern em- 
ployee is to be won not by title but by merit. 

“Certainly, under no circumstances,’ he said, “can we 
afford, or do we want to afford, to forget that our people 
keep the wheels turning; and unless our relations will afford 
the defeat of this ‘fifth column,’ then indeed all is lost.” 

Dr. Houston Cole, president of Jacksonville State Teach- 
ers College, Jacksonville, Ala., told the convention that a 
lack of trained workers may impede the South’s economic 
progress. But, he added, Northern industry will continue to 
move Southward and will force this region to produce more 
skilled technicians. Dixie, he pointed out, has an abundance 
of labor taken largely from the farms where it is increasingly 
less needed. It also has plenty of raw materials. good trans- 
portation facilities and a ‘‘warmth with which the average 
community receives a new plant.” 

On the other hand, he continued, there is evidence to 
justify the statement that the schools and colleges may not 
be able to meet the growing demand for technically trained 
people. It is estimated that an average of three jobs awaits 
each graduate engineer. He warned: 


4 
hal 


Dwight Wilhelm 


Fred Phillips 


R. C. Moyer 


“It is highly conceivable that the industrialization of the 
South will be impeded by the lack of trained employees. All 
of this would justify the contention that the No. 1 problein 
of the region is education.” 

Harry Riemer, editor of the Daily News Record, told the 
meeting that during the next few years the United States 
textile industry may find it necessary to think along the 
lines of changing over some types of its production, due to 
the fact that Japan and other foreign countries are able to 
deliver in sizable quantity—especially in the popular price 
range—such things as sheetings, broadcloths, print cloths, 
drills and velveteens into this country. 

There was emphasis at the convention, too, on the further- 
ance of textile education. Results in the form of more and 
better trained young people for the industry already are 
being obtained as a consequence of the organization of the 
Alabama Textile Education Foundation, M. Earl Heard, 
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foundation president and vice-president in charge of re- 
search of the West Point Mfg. Co., said. 

Dr. Heard reported that the enrollment at the School of 
Textile Technology at Alabama Polytechnic Institute has 
more than tripled in the past three years. A peak of 184 was 
reached this year. He added that the foundation has provided 
_ $30,700 for the school since its organization three years ago. 

E. R. Lehmann, who served during the past vear as chair- 
man of the public relations committee, emphasized in his 
report that one of the best public relations projects under- 
taken by the association has been the annual Alabama Cotton 
Improvement Contest. 

Mr. Lehman cited as other important projects undertaken 
during the past fiscal year the Maid of Cotton Contest, the 
Man on the Land luncheon in Birmingham, the annual 
Alabama Textile Safety Contest, and the Birmingham Festi- 
val of Arts, which featured as its theme “Land of Cotton.” 

Executive Vice-President Wilhelm, presenting the report 


C. M.A. G. 


Human Relations In The 


HE tariff, problems of machinery, materials and distri- 

bution, acute as they are, do not overshadow in signifi- 
cance the vital problem of the “human function” in the 
textile industry. 

That was the consensus of top textile executives from 
throughout Georgia at the 56th annual convention of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia in Nassau, 
the Bahamas, April 25-28. 

The convention was designed to be a ‘working’ one, 
and it was just that—built around the over-all theme of 
human relations in industry. Keynote speaker was Dr. 
George D. Heaton, pastor of the Myers Park Baptist Church, 
Charlotte, N. C., and a recognized authority on human and 
industrial relations. He delivered the major addresses at both 
business sessions, using as his general subject, “Human 
Engineering.” | 

Morris M. Bryan Jr., association president and president 
of The Jefferson Mills, Jefferson, set the stage for the discus- 
sions which were to follow when he declared in his annual 
address that the survival of the United States textile industry 
may depend largely upon how well it improves the “creative 
contributions’ of its employees. And how well it does so 
will depend upon the kind of a job achieved by management 
in its human relations opportunities. 

Mr. Bryan summed up the dilemma of the industry neatly 
when he asserted that it had done nearly everything it was 
supposed to do under the free enterprise system of which 
it was SO proud—" except make money. 

In the nine-year period between 1945 and 1954, he said, 
the industry could point.to these accomplishments: It had 
increased its productivity per man-hour. It had passed on an 
amount double that pained from this increased productivity 
to its employees in wage benefits. It had invested $4 billion 
in new plants and equipment. It had reduced the cost of its 
merchandise to the public by more than one-third. 

Yet, despite all this, the textile executive lamented, the 
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of the Cotton Contest Committee, said the urgent need for 
the imposition of textile import limitations was emphasized 
by the textile speakers at all five of the cotton contest award 
meetings held over the state in February. This contest is 
sponsored jointly with the Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 
Products Association. The two associations jointly contribute 
$4,000 in cash awards to winners each year, he pointed out. 

The convention paid tribute to several outstanding men 
who had passed away during the past fiscal year. These 
included Paul A. Redmond, Sr., chairman of the board of 
Alabama Mills, Birmingham; David Clark, publisher and 
chairman of the board of Clark Publishing Co., Charlotte, 
publisher of TEXTILE BULLETIN; Arthur Cook, treasurer of 
West Boylston Mfg. Co., Montgomery, and Frank G. North, 
Frank G, North Inc., Atlanta. 

Altogether, the convention was considered one of the 
most successful ever staged by the association, and Mr. 
Wilhelm and Mrs. Davenport were accorded lavish praise 
for their efforts in its behalf. 


Textile Industry 


The importance of: the human faction in the 
textile industry was given special emphasis at 
last month's meeting of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of Georgia. 


industry, in the same period of years, 
profit margin reduction of eight to one.’ 

Actually, outgoing President Bryan said, profits declined 
so drastically that in 1954 they represented a net of less 
than one per cent on sales, after taxes. Yet, during this 
same nine-year period the imdustry invested in new plants 
and equipment an amount equal to nearly $200 for each 
active spindle in place. 

What is needed first of all to overcome this “fantastic” 
decline in profits, he continued, is a large expansion of 
present markets. That can be achieved only “through the 
creativeness of people in the planning, promotion and 
merchandising of our product.” In this respect, he paid high 
tribute to the research and promotional work of the National 
Cotton Council and urged greater support of it by the textile 
industry. 

In addition, he continued, the industry must reduce its 
costs, particularly in view of the “fierce competition” which 
exists within its own ranks. He said a cut was needed in the 
cost of production, of waste that is made as a by-product 
and of off-quality merchandise. But the greatest need of all 
is for a reduction in the cost of production per man-hour. 

Mr. Bryan cited that for each one per cent improvement 
achieved in production per man-hour in the nine-year period, 
the industry spent more than $100 million in new equip- 
ment, buildings and machinery, adding: “That proves that 
certainly most, if not all, our increase is due to improved 
equipment.” 

Now, he said, what the ieee needs to do is to devote 
its attention to improving “the human factor”—to doing 


suffered by a stifling 
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more intensive work in the creative field of human engineer- 
ing. Scientific management is dependent completely upon 
“an atmosphere of good human relations.’ The survival of 
textile plants, Mr. Bryan declared, is not necessarily guaran- 
teed by new tools and equipment. On the other hand: “The 
plants that won't survive are those that don’t plan, practice 
and perfect their human relations opportunities.” 

Dr. Heaton, supporting this contention, delved into it in 
detail. The great need, he said, is for top management to 
devote a greater portion of its time;to ‘the human function 
in industry.” | 

The significance of human beings in industry and their 
relationships with each other, he continued, is vital. There- 
fore, management can profit by undertaking the most serious 
study of the needs of people and of the ways in which it can 
create conditions on the job which will meet those needs. 


_ These needs include such things as security, trust in leader- 


ship, recognition, participation, advancement, wages and 
understanding of personal problems. In this regard, he said, 
the role of the supervisor is of paramount importance. He 
discussed ways and methods for training supervisors to 
enable them to recognize and understand these human needs 
and to meet them. 


Following his first address, the textile executives them-. 


selves participated in a round-table discussion to exchange 
experiences in their own plants in meeting these needs. 

Frank A. Constangy, Atlanta attorney, presented a special 
report- in which he discussed the present status of labor 
relations in the South, 


New Officers 


The association elected as its new president Henry McD. 
Tichenor, president of the Walton Cotton Mill Company, 
Monroe. George H. Hightower, of the Thomaston Mills, 
Thomaston, was named vice-president, and W. C- Vereen, 
Ir., of the Moultrie Cotton Mills and the Riverside Mfg. 
Co., Moultrie, was elected treasurer. T. M. Forbes and 


Frank L. Carter, both of Atlanta, were re-elected executive 
vice president and secretary, respectively, 


George H. Hightower H. McD. Tichenor 


Frank Carter 


T. M. Forbes 


Elected new directors were: Albert C. Gray, Coats & 

Clark Inc., Atlanta; A. J. Strickland III, Strickland Cotton 
Mills, Valdosta; Winston F. Garth and Harry H. Purvis, 
both of Chicopee Mfg. Co., Lumite Division, Cornelia; 
P. N. Collier, Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange; J. H. Cheat- 
ham Jr., Dundee Mills, Griffin; William D. Ellis, Southern 
Mills, Atlanta; Paul K. McKenney, Jr., Swift Mfg. Co., 
Columbus; and P. L. Shaeffer, Carroll Mills, Carrollton. 
_ The association adopted a resolution of tribute to and 
sympathy for the families of the following who died during 
the past fiscal year: Clifford Jewett Swift Sr., chairman of 
the board, Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus; Claude Dowling 
Morris, president and general manager, Palmetto Cotton 
Mills, Palmetto; Harold Lamb, president, Union Mfg. Co., 
Union Point; and Paul A. Redmond, Sr., of Birmingham, 
Ala., chairman of the board, Anchor Rome Mills, Rome. 


A Program Of Co-Operative Promotion 
Annual Meeting, National Association of Wool Manufacturers 


By RUTH FROST 


promotional theme highlighted the 91st annual meet- — 


ing of the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers that was held at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
on May 3. Speakers recommended ‘co-operative promotion” 
to stimulate and increase business in the men’s and boys’ 
wear field. 

In an address to the morning session, Francis DeW. 
Pratt, executive vice-president of the newly-organized 
American Institute of Men’s & Boys’ Wear, outlined the 
plans of the new group for the coming year. It was based 
on a public relations program. This program has already 
increased the amount of constructive news and fashion 
column space devoted to the needs of this industry by more 
than ten per cent. Another major attack will be made 
through the beginnings of the institute's advertising cam- 


paign. 
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Also speaking at the morning session was Raymond 
Rodgers, professor of banking, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, New York University, who took an opti- 
mistic view and pointed out some of the factors on which he 


- based his opinion. He forecast that the economic slowdown 


probably would reach bottom in late Summer, assuming no 
upset from the election or the equity market. He said a 
revival would follow, sparked by the extra-early introduction 
of really new 1957 auto models and relaxing of Federal 
Reserve restrictions. 

Also good news for textiles, he said, were the decline in 
consumer spending for durable goods and the drop in food 
prices. The best news, however, Prof. Rodgers said, was the 
great increase in population. “Our net reproduction rate 
has even passed that of Italy and Japan... . . Literally, the 
baby crop is the biggest crop in America. And that means 
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more to the textile industry than it does to any other 
industry.” 

He also recommended stepped up promotion, saying the 
“low-cost efficient textile manufacturer is bound to do well 
in 1956 if he produces something new, or something better, 
or something cheaper—and tells the world about it.’ 

Dr. Ernest Dichter: of the Institute for Motivational 
Research outlined seven steps by which woolen and worsted 
manufacturers could increase the demand for wool clothing 
at the luncheon sponsored by the N.A.W.M. Collateral 
Group. | 

Dr., Dichter first recommended developing specific pro- 
grams for measuring and understanding changes in social 
and cultural framework, since these are the forerunners of 
style and clothing changes. Next, he suggested that the 

industry study the consumer to discover what his unsatisfied 
~ needs are. Then, keeping in mind the axiom that we ‘follow 
leaders in clothing as well as in politics,” Dr. Dichter 
suggested the creation of “new centers of influence and 
projected real authorities who will influence acceptance of 
new design in wearing apparel.” 

Other recommendations included making the trend to- 
ward informality in men’s wear work as an asset to the 
industry, breaking the “old suit complex’’ and. divesting 
_ Clothing of its utilitarian quality. And finally, he suggested 
glamorizing men’s clothing. “The strength of women’s 
clothing is its allure, its appeal, its style—in a word, 
sex. Tear the shroud from man’s body and glamorize hin 
in clothing designed to enhance this basic motivation.’ 

Guests at the dinner which closed the annual affair 
heard T. B. Nilsen, president, Clinton (Mich.) Woolen 
Mfg. Co., the newly-elected president of the N.A.W.M.., 
stress the greater use of installment selling of clothing atid 
soft goods. He also suggested “the use of every means of 
stimulating consumer demand for products containing wool, 


which may require some emphasis on blends of wool and 
man-made fibers and exploration of ways to take advantage 
of the heavy promotion on man-make fibers.” He also noted 
that wool is often the “plus ingredient” that makes blended 
fabrics the desirable finished products they are in many 
instances. | 


Other highlights of the dinner program were the fashion 
skit and the presentation of the Golden Fleece awards 
which are made annually to “‘persons of achievement.”’ 

This year the awards went to: General Mark Clark, 
president of The Citadel, military academy of South Caro- 
lina, and noted World War II combat commander and 
former commander in the Far East; Bernard F. Gimbel, 
chairman of Gimbel Brothers department stores; Jan H. 
Moolman, chairman of the executive board, International 
Wool Publicity and Research Fund, and former chairman. of 
the Wool Bureau; and Tenly Albright, first U. S$. woman 
to win the world and Olympic figure skating championship. 

Mr, Nilsen succeeds Harold J. Walter, Bachmann Ux- 
bridge Worsted Corp., Uxbridge, Mass., as president of the 
N.A.W.M. Mr. Walter was named a vice-president. 


- Other vice-presidents elected were John L. Hutcheson, 
Jr. Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga.; Minot K. 
Milliken, Deering, Milliken & Co., New York; Abbot 
Stevens, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., North Andover, Mass.; 
and Arthur O. Wellman, Nichols & Co., Inc. Boston. Glen 
F. Brown was renamed secretary-treasurer. 


Six directors also were elected. They are D. W. Ellis Jr., 
A. D. Ellis Mills Inc., Monson, Mass.; J}. H. Stursberg, Liv- 
ingston Worsted Mills, Holyoke, Mass.; Fulton Rindge, 
Ware (Mass.) Woolen Co., Ware, Mass.; Lewis Muhl- 
felder, Albany (N. Y.) Woolen Mills; Charles E. Sigler 
Jr., Charles E. Sigler & Son, New York; and Arthur C. 
McGowan Jr., Wyandotte Worsted Co., New York. 


A Plan To Promote Textile Education 


By HENRY A. RUTHERFORD, Head of the Department of Textile Chemistry and Director of Chemical Research, 
School of Textiles, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Henry Rutherf ord 


OR the past several years, enrollment of students in 

all college-level textile schools in the U. S. has steadily 
dropped off. At the same time, the demand for textile school 
graduates has steadily risen to the point where today’s grad- 
uate averages a choice of seven positions. Both of these 
trends are clear cut, and are not related to population trends, 
industry or school location, or types of curricula offered. 
Beyond any doubt, the present situation is the result of lack 
of interest on the part of young people in the textile industry 
and the careers it offers. This lack of interest, in turn, is the 
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What can be done to interest more young 
people in textile careers? Here is a proposed 
plan for doing just that. It has been presented 
to the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists & Colorists, which has long shown a keen 
interest in promoting textile education. 


result of poor public relations on the part of the textile 
industry, especially at the level of high school students. 

The situation is more critical in the case of textile chem- 
ists than for technologists, and extends beyond textile 
chemistry to the broader areas of chemistry. To cite one 
example, in the School of Textiles, N. C. State College, the 
school with the largest enrollment of all textile schools, 
there are only six students in the sophomore class who have 
elected textile chemistry. 

At its last council meeting, the American Association of 
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Textile Chemists & Colorists indicated an interest in under- 
taking efforts to improve this situation. The organizational 
structure of the A.A.T.C.C. and its record of leadership in 
industry matters qualifies it as the organization best equipped 
to spearhead efforts to broaden the interest of young people 
in the textile industry and its careers. It is the purpose of 
this brief report to recommend an organized plan for attack- 
ing the problem of ‘‘no interest in textiles’’ and to suggest 
a program to be carried out by the proposed organization. 


It is assumed in drawing up this proposal, that the 
A.A.T.C.C. is willing to undertake an effort commensurate 
with the serious situation that industry faces. Therefore, 
after serious Consideration of possible means for carrying 
out the program required, it is proposed that the effort be 
led by a full-time, paid director for the program who 
would operate under the A.A.T.C.C. organization, who 
would carry out the policies approved by the A.A.T.C.C. 
textile education committee, and who would make use of 
the organizational structure of A.A.T.C.C. to carry out the 
program on national and local levels. While such a program 
would undoubtedly be costly, it is felt that in the light of the 
cost of the over-all program needed, this expense would 
be only a minor part. 


In this organization, it would be the function ,of the 
director or the executive secretary of the textile education 
¢ommittee to formulate plans for attacking the program of 
“no interest in textiles” on the part of young people. These 
plans would then be submitted to the over-all education 
committee for approval, and this committee would charge 
| the director or executive secretary with the task of executing 
the plans. 

4 ' . The means by which this problem can he attacked are 
manifold. It is felt that there is little point at this time in 
going into detail as to how much effort should be put into 
what particular phase of the program, but rather the final 


ee: | details should be placed in the hands of the proposed direc- 
: tor. However, it is fairly obvious that the means that would 
a : be employed would include: (1) national and local ad- 


: vertising, sponsored either by funds raised by the education 
| committee or by individual industrial firms as part. of their 
own advertising efforts; (2) radio and television advertising 
and programs; (3) career information brochures for mailing 
to interested young men who may make inquiries as the 
result of advertising and for placing in high schools through- 
4 out the nation; (4) co-operative efforts with various guid- 
ance groups and youth organizations in providing career 
information on the textile industry; (5) arrangements for 


A.A.T.C.C.; (6) arrangements for mills in various areas 
ia to participate in career days at high schools and to hold 
a open house programs for interested young people; (7) 
i use of various editorial services in providing information 
through newspapers and other periodicals; (8) activities 
to be carried out by textile colleges themselves to stimulate 
interest in textiles; and (9) efforts to develop scholarships 
to assist deserving and qualified young men who are unable 
to attend college for financial reasons. In connection with 
scholarships, it might be noted here that a recent survey 
made in North Carolina indicated that seven out of ten of 
the valedictorians and salutatorians in high school classes 


did not attend college, primarily for financial reasons. This 
is a tremendous economic waste that neither the textile 
a industry nor other industry in this nation can afford. 


j It is estimated that a director of this program could be 
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Rhinehardt Is New Chairman 
Of Eastern Carolina $.T. A. 


W. A. RHINEHARDT (/eft), super- 
- intendent of Golden Belt Mfg. Co., 
- Durham, N. C., was elected chairman 
of the Eastern Carolina Division, 
Southern Textile Association, at the 
group's Spring meeting held April 
He succeeds E. H. Fuller, superin- 
™** tendent of Mill No. 2, Roanoke Mills 
’ Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. Other 
officers named at the meeting include J. C. Farmer, 
superintendent of Henderson (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
vice-chairman; and Prof. E. B. Grover, head of the yarn 
manufacturing department at the North Carolina State 
College School of Textiles, secretary. New members of 
the executive committee of the Eastern Carolina Division 
are Bryant Stevens of Erwin Mills Inc., Erwin, N. C., 
and John Dickerson, Cone Mills Corp., Hillsboro, N. C. 


local follow-up of inquiries by local members of the 


maintained at an annual cost of about $25,000 covering 
salary, office, supplies, mailing cost, secretarial assistance, 
and other costs involved. The target for advertising expendi- 
tures for the first year for this man should be not less than 
$100,000, such expenditures to be paid either from funds 


‘raised by the committee or through efforts of the director 


in persuading various textile firms to expend some of their 
advertising budget on this matter. While such a financial 
burden is too great to impose on any one organization and 
on A.A.T.C.C. in particular, it is felt that the necessary 
funds can be developed from other industry associations 
provided the A.A.T.C.C, will take the lead in undertaking 
the effort required and possibly making an initial small 
contribution to implement the program. The cost required 
can also be rationalized on the basis that the textile industry 
is now being called on to expend funds that it well should 
have spent in the past, and is making an investment against 
losses to be incurred in the future through the lack of ade- 
quate leadership. | 

It has then been concluded as the result of extensive study 
of the textile enrollment situation over the past several 
months that an immediate and highly serious effort. is 
called for, and that the nature of the effort required is such 
that it cannot be carried out adequately by voluntary mem- 
bers of various sub-committees. Evidence of the seriousness 
of the situation is inherent in figures presented at North 
Carolina State College—that out of the total of 1,075 
applicants for entrance into the college this Fall that have 
paid registration fees, 753 were registered for engineering 
and only 48 were registered for textiles or textile chemistry. 
It should be emphasized that this is typical, and is not 
merely a local condition. Considering that the mortality 
rate of students matriculating in the School of Textiles is in 
the neighborhood of 50 per cent, and considering that some 
ten per cent of students at the School of Textiles come from 
abroad, and again that this situation is typical, it is evident 
from these figures that the textile industry will have 

“sparse pickings’’ in 1960. 


In addition to the above we propose the following: 
(1) A joint meeting of association representatives, mill 
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executives and representatives from textile education to 
combat the general attitude of “no interest in textiles.” 
This should come spontaneously from concerned mills, 
associations and colleges. We are ready to attend such a 
meeting at any time, but there must be other expressions 
of interest. 

(2) A survey of textile education and the place of: its 
graduates in industry. 

(3) Action to provide immediate career information on 
textiles to the high schools of the entire country. We hope 
A.A.T.C.C, will hold the lead in this program and soon 
have its career brochure released. 

(4) More active participation by industry executives in 


the advancement of textile education, not as a result of our 
pleading but as a result of enlightened self-interest. 

If these four steps can be followed, other and no doubt 
better suggestions will evolve through the interactions of 
the: groups working together. Textile education, like re- 
search, is not a thing apart from industry. It is of vital 
significance to industry—not a step-child, but a legitimate 
member of the textile family. Its problems are industry’s 
problems and vice versa. All we are really asking is a 
positive, co-operative approach to mutual problems. We 
must, all of us, actively combat this public attitude of ‘no 
interest in textiles’ and we cannot ourselves act as though 
we had no interest either. 


Robert E. Pomeranz 


More attention is currently being given to 
spinning modernization than any other plant 
process. In noting this, the author outlines a 
preferred order of importance of the various 
elements which should be considered in a 
spinning modernization program. 


O machinery modernization holds the attention of large 

and small mill organizations like spinning moderni- 
zation does today. There is a sound reason for that interest 
in the well-known ratio that costs in the spinning room 
average three times as much as all costs which precede it. 

While it is certainly true that the card room operations 
must be up to date, and that every spinning system needs 
good roving, sufficient proof exists that nothing should delay 
drafting system modernization. In almost every case a 
modernized drafting system will improve the results from 
any quality of roving stock and at the same time the areas 
of the card room where improvements might be made will 
be highlighted. 

You know the story of a golfer who hit the ball into the 
deep rough but saw his caddy out looking for it on the 
edge of the fairway—‘‘It’s over this way, Joe,” he shouted. 
“I know,” Joe replied, “but it’s easier to look over here.”’ 

During the course of our supplying modernization ma- 
terial for more than 214 million spindles and in observing a 
smaller number of modernizations supplied by other manu- 
facturers, we have determined a preferred order of im- 
portance of the various elements which should be considered 
in a spinning modernization program. It is generally best 
to do a thorough job of modernization of any group of 
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The Fruits Of Spinning Modernization 
By ROBERT E. POMERANZ, President, Roberts Co., Sanford, N. C. 


—Before Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association— 


frames, and: where possible it may be best to modernize a 
small group of frames completely, rather than doing a 
partial job on all the frames. But, practical mill manage- 
ment frequently ask us this question: “Where can we spend 
the least amount of money and get the most results for it?’’. 

First of all, attention should be given to the drafting 
system. This is the basic channel which affects yarn quality, : 
and it is the foundation on which you must build the 
opportunities to reach higher front roll speeds, larger roving 
and spinning packages, reduced ends down, higher spindle 
speeds and higher spinner job loads. Dollars spent in 
drafting system modernization usually will provide the 
quickest return. 

Secondly, mills should consider ball bearing spindles, 
cylinders and tape tension pulleys, and all of the related 
items. This would provide an increase in the size of the 
package as well as increased cylinder and spindle speeds 
plus many other benefits. 

Third, a new open-type creel should be considered 
especially where roving packages are to be increased or 
where full bobbins cannot now be used, and for the added 
benefit of substantially reducing cleaning. 


Fourth would be a consideration of suction cleaning in. 
order to permit the maximum drafts available from the 
modernization drafting system and to achieve most satis- 
factory spinner job loads. 

Hand in hand with these four major steps should come 
the scrutiny which every wide-awake mill, even one not 
modernizing, must give to its rings, to building the bobbin, 
and to control of oiling procedures and other similar stand- 
ard maintenance items. The cost to improve the bobbin 
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TINT FREE CREEL LINT FREE CREEL LINT F 
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3 the all new 
Tension-rite Bobbin Holder 
be 
r by Pneumaftil™ 
Here at long last is 
an entirely new kind of bobbin hold- 
Ae er—one that maintains the desired 
constant tension, eliminates roving aa 
\ @ <* stretch and prevents roving sluff off 
WITHOUT THE USE OF DRAG ARMS 
: This new design conforms to the LINT 
FREE CREEL—+following the AIR FOIL prin- 
Lit ciple which eliminates the ‘accumulation of 
a lint. 
3 The Tension-rite bobbin holder is simple in 
q construction—solid aluminum. alloy 
FR glasslike finish——exclusive Bolite bearing pro-"" C 
vides compensating tension—wunique gripping™ 
head holds bobbin positively——bobbin creeled 
| and removed easily— 


oe C RE BOBBIN CANNOT VIBRATE OFF! 
| a | There are only 5 pieces in the Tension-rite me 


‘ bobbin holder—nothing to go wrong—no 
parts subjected to excessive wear—a bobbin 
holder to give you a long lifetime of uninter- 
| | NJ FR rupted and satisfying service. F 
a ge. Let us show you this all new 
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| Central Material Recovery System 
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Write us for the complete story. 


Pneumafil Economizer Unit System 
Central Air System 

Central Material Recovery System 
Lint Free Creel 


Tension-Rite Bobbin Holder ~~ >, | 


Pneumastop ® 


Pneumacard 
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YOU CAN START YOUR 
UMAFIL MODERNIZATION 


Up and down 
air discharge 


shown 


All combinations 


available 


In only 4 weeks you can be on your way to the real so- 
lution of modern spinning—A CLEAN SPINNING ROOM! 
The answer to a clean spinning room is the PNEUMAFIL 
ECONOMIZER SYSTEM and the LINT FREE CREEL. 


The LINT FREE CREEL allows absolutely no lint ac- 
cumulation, while the higher air volume (by actual test 
comparisons in mills) and powerful vacuum generated by 
the new PNEUMAFIL ECONOMIZER SYSTEM traps well 
over half the free lint in the room. 


REMEMBER! IT’S THE HIGH AIR QUANTITY OF 
PNEUMAFIL EQUIPPED FRAMES THAT KEEPS THE 
FRAME CLEAN. | 


This clean and completely open type spinning frame 
makes extremely high drafts possible. Top quality produc- 
tion is maintained. Fewer ends down, fewer slubs and gouts, 
plus increased spinner assignments, naturally follow. 


With the PNEUMAFIL ECONOMIZER SYSTEM and 
LINT FREE CREEL your mill is modern, clean, competitive 
and capable of matching quality with quality—best of all, 
it lowers your cost while improving your production. 


PNEUMAFIL CORPORATION 
CHARLOTTE 8, NORTH CAROLINA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS. 


Copyright 1956 Pneumafil Corporation 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


build through an overhaul of the lay driving gears, cam 
and cam shaft, builder motion, Pitman roll, chain pulleys 
and traverse connecting rod pins is so small per spindle that 
no alert mill can overlook it. Also the use of a one-shot 
oiling system, hardened studs and hardened gears in the 
head and other related items are a ‘must’ if the basic 
spinning frame is worth anything at all. 

In presenting the above order of preference, I must 
indicate that since Roberts Co. manufactures all of these 


items itself, we have no axe-to-grind and these recommenda-_ 


tions are made on'‘the basis of a wide examination of the 
returns and benefits enjoyed by many mills. 

The fruits of spinning modernization program are many. 
You can make up your own list of what you want from 
such a program: higher front roll speeds, more sides per 


spinner, reduced ends down, higher break factors, better. 


non-uniformity, larger roving packages, or you can wrap 
all of them up in five words “lower cost and better quality.” 

It is our practice to check monthly various installations of 
our equipment in the mills to determine first of all what 
the current trend is on performance and secondly to see 
how our equipment maintains consistency of this perform- 
ance. In presenting you the following figures, we should 


point out that mills equipped with spinning modernizations ° 


supplied by other manufacturers should be able to achieve 
equivalent results. 

Three yarn types are represented in this particular survey. 
Print cloth warp yarns, sheeting warp yarns and 20s carded 


sales yarn. Those of you who run these numbers can easily 
write your figures along side these results for comparison 
purposes, and mills running other constructions. might 
project these figures to their own jobs. 

In presenting any results such as these it must be pointed 
out that many factors affect the performance from one mill 
to the next. Of course, roving preparation is most significant, 
but many other factors such as condition of the rings and 
front bottom rolls, type of humidification system and over- 
head cleaners, long draft cleaning cycle, and other similar 
items would provide a big difference from one mill to the 
next. The importance would come in how a specific opera- 
tion was improved, 

Recently we supplied our completely modernized spinning 
frames for the entire operation of a mill whose output is 
83,000 pounds per week of a combination of 80 square and 
64 square print cloths. The results achieved are ty pical of 
what is being done in many mills today. 


(1) It was possible to reduce the working force by 48 
people. 

(2) A reduction in roving inventory was achieved due 
to elimination of one roving process. 

(3) An increase of about ten per cent of total yarn output 
is being obtained although wider gauge frames are being 
used. 

(4) Output of baled cloth will run approximately ten 
pounds per man-hour in opening and picking through the 
cloth room. 

(5) Yarn output will average three pourids per spindle 
per 120-hour week. 


Performance Results—Roberts High-Draft Systems 


Sheeting and Print Cloth Warp Yarns — 


Results obtained week of April 2, 1956 


| Print Cloth 
Mill A B 


Barre 144 148 
Non-Uniformity ......... 93 
Eads 26 23 
Spindles per Operator ........ 3480s 3300 
suction Cleaning: yes yes 
Diameter Ring ...... 2 
Drafting System wes Roberts Roberts 
on Roth 
How Long Installed ......... Ll, yrs. 3 yrs. 


*On this installation, spinner does all cleaning 
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Carded 
_. Sheeting Sales Yarn 
D E F 
211/, 211/, 
12 x 6 12 x 6 12 x 6 12 x 6 
30 3915 301, 
422°. 4.23 4.21 3.50 
165 oe 148 163 168 
2285 2200 2253 2300 
65 64 64 62 
29 22 2 20 
1656* 3000 3036 2912 
no yes yes no 
3 
2% 2 2 
10 10 9 
Roberts Roberts Roberts Roberts 
on Roth on Cas. on Cas. on H&B 
19/4 yrs. 3 yrs. 5 yrs. 1 yr. 
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Craig Huff 


OR: many years the Draper Corp. has used the slogan 
“Retaining Leadership Through Research.” In a very 
few words the slogan expresses the philosophy of our com- 
pany in the field of machinery development. In spite of 
generally poor busiriess and lower earnings in the recent 
past, our research and development activities are being 
carried on at a high level. These efforts are aimed in the 
direction of improved automatic weaving machinery which 
will produce the most first quality cloth at the lowest cost 
per yard, the common goal of us all. 

The sphere of activity of the greatest interest to you is 
in the improvements which have been made in existing 
models of looms. The metamorphosis of the X-2 Model 
loom is a splendid example of our continuing efforts to 


make looms which are in the field more productive and. 


capable of making better cloth. You are all thoroughly 
aware of the demands for improved quality in the markets 
you sell. Part of our job is to enable you to meet your 
customers requirements. 

One of the most prominent causes of sscende in the 
weaving of full feeler cotton goods is the misspick. As a 
result of the experience gained in weaving synthetics on 
XK and XD Model looms using a center fork filling stop 
motion, we were able to engineer this construction for the 
X-2. It causes the loom to stop on the pick in which the 
filling breaks. Its optimum effectiveness is attained when 
combined with the efficient braking action of transmitter- 
driven looms. It has been widely adopted by mill men as a 
must on new looms for high quality cotton goods; and a 
substantial quantity of existing looms have been changed 
to it. The center fork will not stop your filling from break- 
ing; but, properly applied and maintained, it will give you 
the insurance you want against misspicks. 


Hand in hand with the center fork in cotton weaving 


goes the recently designed high roll ratchet take-up. This 
motion, which operates from a_ pick wheel drive by the 
sword, generally on a pick for pick basis, is somewhat 


simpler than the more familiar worm take-up. It allows 


for either an exact manual matching of the pick or for a 
predetermined amount of automatic let-back whenever a 
filling break occurs. This take-up is available with or with- 
out the Nutting bar, and either coarse or fine pitch gearing. 
As adjunct to this development we have engineered for the 
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By CRAIG HUFF JR., Division Manager, The Draper Corp. 


—Before Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association— 


Here's a progress report from the Draper 
Corp. citing improved features developed for 
the company’s automatic looms. Attention is 
also called to Draper’s most ambitious project 
—a practical shuttleless loom. 


X-2 an independent chain and sprocket-driven wind-up 
replacing the friction-driven rack and gear-type which most 
of you have. The separate wind-up makes it possible to doff 
cloth while the loom is running and avoids telescoping 
cloth rolls. 

The X-2 Model, long known only as a cotton loom, has 
invaded the synthetic field. In response to mill requests for 
a high-speed cam loom for spun and filament synthetics, 
the X-2 has been modified to handle these fabrics. The 
ptincipal construction change was in the take-up where 
we now furnish a double-roll high roll ratchet construction 
with the independent wind-up. This loom is commercially 
successful and we look forward to substantial sales in mills 
whose styling permits the harness limitations imposed by a 
cam loom or 12 harness dobby application. 

We are constantly trying to improve loom efficiencies at 
high speeds. One of the more recent developments in this 
area is the linkage parallel, a new approach to an old 
problem. With this device, which operates on the principal 
of a four-bar link, we find that we have a positive, fully 
constrained picking action which contributes to smoother 
shuttle flight, improved boxing, simplified adjustment, 
and, we think, longer life of shuttle box and pick motion 
parts. We now have the linkage parallel available for the 
X-2 as regular construction, and on XD Model looms 
several trial applications have been made recently. 

Along with it we have available an aluminum pick arm 
connected to the long lug strap with an aluminum casting 
and which in turn is joined to the pick arm by a Unibal 
joint. The short lug strap is eliminated, and there is no 
binding action during the pick. The light weight of the 
aluminum parts reduces the forces in the picking system 
and make for longer life in the parts connected with it. 

Another X-2 design change has resulted in what we call 
the extended lay. This design consists of longer lay ends 
which permit the shuttle to box one-inch deeper than 
heretofore. This allows more space in which to arrest shuttle 


. flight and gives us better shuttle control and improved 


boxing at high speeds. 
You are all familiar with the improved loom performance 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


afforded by the extruded aluminum lay and the power 
transmitter-type of drive. Both of these features are now 
universally accepted as standard X-2 Loom constructions. 

Our efforts toward developing a precise, consistent, 
automatic let-off for synthetic weaving are continuing. A 
mill trial is being made of a new approach which looks 
encouraging and we hope soon to have it av ailable for the 
mill with XD Model looms. 


Our XP-2 wide sheeting loom is coming along quite 
well. We have made a number of limited installations, and 
in view of the progress made in recent months, we look 
forward to regular production of this model before long. 

Other recent loom improvements of interest include the 
following: (1) the No. 25 thread cutter, a simplified de- 
sign replacing the Stafford cutter; (2) an underslung temple 
for the XD Model loom which removes the temple bar 
from the breast beam and eliminates oiling problems; (3) 
a two-piece replaceable cam shaft gear, which consists of a 
hub fixed to the shaft and removeable rim; and (4) the No. 
3 selvage post attachment, more generally known as a Crow 
Hop. This is a sturdy, simple, effective selvage needle 
which pivots in a torsional rubber bearing. 

In the field of shuttles the long-sought-for commercially- 
practical non-wood product has appeared in the form of the 
Tru-Mold. This is a molded blank with the shuttle tips cast 
integrally with the plastic material. It has great dimensional 
stability and, because it is insensitive to changes in tempera- 
ture and humidity, will allow fittings to stay tighter for 


longer periods. Its durability seems to be much greater than 
wood, and its use should result in longer shuttle life. 
Research on bobbins has resulted in several new finds. 
The most important is the impregnated quill which has 
given splendid results'on continuous filament yarns. The 
hardness of this bobbin enables us to get an extremely 
smooth surface over which all of the various conventional 
finishes can be applied; and, when made with a solid barrel, 
the impregnated bobbin has resisted the crushing action of 
nylon and similar yarns better than any quill we have yet 


seen. Two new finishes are now available. One is designed 
to resist to a much greater degree than conventional oil and , 


lacquer finishes the degrading action of chemical wetting 
agents. The other provides a very smooth surface finish 
together with good protection against dimensional changes 


under limited steam conditioning treatments at less expense 


than baked enamel. 

In the realm of unmarketed developments, one project is 
the elimination of the conventional battery. We now have 
on trial a magazine unit, using direct spun or rewound 
filling, which will permit upwards of 200 bobbins depend- 
ing on the package size, to be in place on the loom at one 
time. Early reports indicate that this mechanism-has merit. 

So far as the shuttleless loom is concerned, its status is best 
described by our president, Mr. Thomas West, in his recent 
report to the stockholders when speaking of recent outlays 
for research and development: “A major part of these 
expenditures for the past decade has been spent in an 
attempt to produce the long-dreamed-of practical shuttleless 
loom that could compete successfully with the highly re- 
fined, conventional automatic fly-shuttle loom of today. At 


and Tom Fox of Lindly & Co. Ine. 


variations. 


are being discovered constantly. 


Horne, Bell—Inderfurth, Quick, Goody, Fox 
LINDLY AUTOMATIC YARN INSPECTOR — Lindly & Co. Inc. 
showing last month at the Selwyn Hotel in Charlotte, N. C. More than 200 chief engineers, mill managers and superintendents 
attended the two-day showing. Looking over the machine ‘(left, above) are Kenneth Horne, Hornwood Warp Kuitting Corp., Wades- 
boro, N. C., and Allie Bell, Burlington Industries, Asheboro, N.C. Shown (right, above) discussing the machine are Karl Inder- 
furth, Lindly’s Seuthern representative; Gregory Quick of Kingsboro Mills Inc., Daisy, Tenn.; William Goody of Kingsboro Mills; 


The automatic yarn inspector is a variable sensitivity optical and electronic device capable of measuring variations in yarn 
diameter on a single or multiple-end basis. It is designed primarily to perform as yarn inspector during a productive operation, 
eliminating the establishment of inspection as a separate job. The instrument uses an electronically constant source of light which 
is passed through a lens and aperture arrangement which effectively renders the light parallel and screens out the unused portion. 
If yarn is introduced between the light source and See photo-electric system the inspection unit is able to determine diameter 


The relay can be connected to operate a counter, a beamer stop motion or any device or combination of devices desired. The 
minimum speed at which the standard model is designed to operate is approximately 50 yards a minute, although it can be 
built for lower speeds. The maximum is well above 100 yards per minute. Lindly reports that many new applications of the unit 


demonstrated its new automatic yarn inspector at a public 
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times during this period, attainment of this goal seemed 
unlikely and progress discouragingly slow. The shuttleless 
loom is still several years from the market, and the sectors 
of the textile industry for which it is suitable are not entirely 
clear. However, during the past year we have come to feel 
that the worst is behind us and that prospects for the new 
system of weaving are excellent.” 

The art of automatic weaving, considering the produc- 
tivity of and the machine loads assigned to looms today, 


has come a long way since the last decade of the nineteenth 


A Study in Loom Fixing 


century when the Northrop battery was developed. It seems 
unlikely that revolutionary advances in weaving technology 
will soon come about; but real progress is to be seen in the 
steady month-to-month advances which are being made 
in the direction of making looms more automatic, more 
efficient and requiring less labor. It is your responsibility 
as mill men to keep up with, evaluate and adopt those 
devices and machines which give promise of helping you 
produce the best possible cloth in the least expensive man- 
ner. 


By FRANK D. HERRING—Part Eight 


This series is being presented to help the 
beginner become a better loom fixer in a 
shorter period of time, as well as to enable the 
established loom fixer to become more effi- 
cient, by learning to avoid the wasted time 
spent in searching for the cause of trouble 
when a loom | is flagged. 


HEN a loom is out of fix and the loom fixer is called 

to work on it, he should know the things to check 
to determine the cause of the trouble. A good loom fixer 
knows this is true and consequently has made a study of the 
usually apparent symptoms indicating the source of the 
trouble. When he goes to a loom, he usually locates the 
trouble quickly, does the job and gets the loom back in 
production without unnecessary lost time and haphazard 
guesswork. The only way a fixer can become a first-class 
loom fixer is to learn how to eliminate guesswork. 
Guesswork loom fixing seldom leads to the source of the 
trouble, but will usually create additional and unnecessary 


work for the fixer by leading to parts, which should not 


have been moved, getting out of adjustment. 

Too many loom fixers do not follow this positive ap- 
proach in their work because they have not been properly 
trained. In other words, they failed to get the fundamentals 
of loom fixing during their training period. If a fixer is 
interested and wants to learn and improve, he can do so. 


_If he does not have this ambition, he is not worth his salt. 


It is never too late for him to do so; however. he will 
become a first-class loom fixer much quicker if he is con- 
vinced of this basic fact. 

When a fixer is called to a loom, he can usually detect 
immediately if there is a broken part causing the loom to fail 
to function. So the finding of the broken part does not 
require much skill, but usually the proper replacement of 
the broken part, the checking of the necessary items to pre- 
vent a recurrance does require plenty of skill and know- 
ledge. Not only should he know the things to check to 
prevent a recurrance, but he should also know the things 
to check that could be thrown out of adjustment when the 
replacement of the broken part is made. 

This constitutes efficient loom fixing and this type of 
fixing will enable him to stay ahead of his job and keep to a 
minimum the number of looms awaiting his attention. 
This helps to maintain a good production from his section 
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of looms. In this article, the trouble will be named, followed 
by the things the fixer should check and adjust or replace, 
that could be the cause of the trouble. 


Broken Swords 


Replacing a broken sword is a time-consuming job and 
unless the fixer is given some help on this job, he will 
usually have a number of looms stopped and awaiting his 
attention when the job is completed. 

After the sword has been replaced, the fixer should check 
the following parts, in the order named, to ‘Prevent recur- 
rance of breakage. 

Protector rod daggers and fingers 
Frog steels | 

Forward position of lay 

Frog packing 

Rocker shaft bearings 

Shipper handle knock-off mechanism 
Shuttle Boxing 

This list for the fixer to check might seem to be excessive 
and unnecessary, but if everything is not properly adjusted 


and in good condition, it can contribute to the breaking of . 


swords. 

The sketches shown in Figs. I and J are (1) protector 
rod daggers, and (2) frog steels. Fig. I shows these parts in 
good condition. Fig. | shows both parts excessively worn 
and in need of replacement. Fig. I shows the protector rod 
dagger and the frog steel as they appear just before contact 
when the lay is moving forward. The protector rod daggers 
are attached to the lay and, of course, they are moved back- 
ward and forward with the rotation of the lay. The frog 


Fig. I. 
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steels are a part of the frog assembly which are stationary 
parts mounted on the frame of the loom. 


While the loom is in operation, the protector daggers will 
be raised high enough to clear the frog. steels, provided 
all the parts associated with this operation are functioning 
properly, but if all parts are not operating as they should, 
the daggers will not be raised high enough to clear the 
steels. When this contact is made, the loom will slam or 
stop off. 

The protector rod daggers, and the frog steels are case 
hardened parts. This is necessary to enable them to with- 
stand the compact without excessive wear and breakage. 


If the protector rod daggers are too high when they make 
contact with the frog steels, they will have a tendency to 
slip over the steels and fail to make sufficient contact to 
stop the loom off and in this event, the case hardened points 
of the daggers and the steels will become chipped or round- 
ed off as shown in Fig. J, When this condition exists, there 
will be excessive breakage of the swords because occasionally 
one of the daggers will lock with the steel while the dagger 
on the opposite end slips over the steel and will fail to stop 


the forward motion of the lay simultaneously on both ends. 


Of course, this will create excessive strain on the sword 
on the end of the lay where the dagger and steel are in 


contact, as this sword is forced to absorb the strain put on it 
by the forward momentum of the lay on the opposite end — 


where the dagger and steel have failed to make sufficient 
contact. 


If the protector rod daggers and frog steels are in 1 the 


condition shown in Fig. J., they should be replaced with 
new ones. 


(4) 
@ 


After the fixer has replaced the broken sword and 
checked and made the necessary replacements, if needed, 
on the protector rod daggers and the frog steels, he should 
remove the filling bobbin from the shuttle and place the 
shuttle all the way up in the shuttle box on the battery end 
of the lay. Then he should turn the crankshaft to place the 
lay on exact front center position, then remove all the 
filling bobbins from the battery and press the transfer 
hammer down by hand, all the way, and then see that the 
back face of the transfer hammer clears the inside back 
wall of the shuttle from 1/16 (minimum) to one-eighth 
(maximum) of an inch. Of course, this adjustment is made 
by turning the crank arm eccentric pin backward or forward 
as the need might be. With the lay still on front center 
position, the fixer should measure the exact distance from the 


Fig. J. 


inside wall of the breast beam of the forward edge of the 
race plate on the battery end of the loom. Then he should 
check and adjust the position of the lay on the opposite 
or shipper end the same. This will square the lay with the 
breast beam, and relieve all unnecessary strain from the 
swords and the lay. Next, the fixer should remove the 
shuttle from the shuttle box and turn the crankshaft to 
place the crank arms on bottom center position. Then he 
should check the protector rod daggers and fingers to deter- 
mine if the tip end of the daggers are positioned properly 
in relation to the frogs. Then turn the crankshaft to move 
the lay forward until both the protector daggers are in 
contact with the frog steels. With the lay in this position, 
both of the frogs should be tight in position. If one of the 
frogs is loose, it is a sure indication that the rubber packing 
in it is excessively worn and, in this event, the fixer should 
pack the loose frog sufficiently to tighten it in the above- 
mentioned position. 


Next, the fixer should check the rocker shaft and rocker 


shaft bearings, because if there is excessive wear on either 


the shaft or bearings, it will allow the lay to rise when the 
loom slams off and this will sometimes allow the protector 
daggers to slip and lose contact with the frog steels and 
this will cause sword breakage, at times. 


Then, the fixer should check the shipper handle knock- 
off mechanism and make sure that the shipper handle 1s 
released from running position when the daggers contact the 
frog steels and slams the loom off. If the loom is allowed 
to run when it is slamming off and failing to remove the 
shipper handle from running position and releasing the 
power, it will cause sword breakage, and also breakage of 
other parts. 


Finally, the fixer should put the shuttle back in the loom 
and check to see if it is boxing properly on both ends. If 


the shuttle boxes and the protector rod fingers are properly 


adjusted, the protector rod daggers will clear the frog 
steels without tipping when the shuttle is all the way up 
in either shuttle box. The daggers should clear the steels 
about one-half inch. If they don't, it will cause sword 
breakage occasionally. 


This completes coverage on replacement of broken sword 
and the things to do to prevent sword breakage, but in doing 
the above things, the lay has been moved out of its previous 
position and, as there are a number of things dependent on 
the forward position of the lay for proper operation, it is 
necessary to check the following parts before putting the 
loom back in operation: the filling feeler, the filling fork 
in relation to the filling grate, the temples, the bobbin 
transfer mechanism, and the filling thread cutting device. 


America by 1975 will be a land in which marriages and 
births will have a new and profound effect upon our econ- 
omy. The National Association of Manufacturers cited a 
speech by Dr. Robert C. Turner, professor of business ad- 
ministration, Indiana University, before the student body 
of the College of Business Administration, University of 
Georgia, regarding these expected developments. Dr. Tur- 
ner said, in part: ‘ In the middle of the late 1960s, a 
sharp upturn in the rate of net family formation: ...A 
wave of babies in the 1970s of startling proportions, with 
consequent, subsequent impact on schools, demand for 
houses, children’s goods, etc.”’ 
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The Perkin 1(1856-1956) 


Commemorating The Discovery Of Aniline Dyes 
By ANSCO G. BRUINIER JR., E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


One hundred years ago, William Henry Perkin 
discovered the first synthetic dye. Of course, 
the dyestuffs industry hasn't been the same 
since. This paper, in calling attention to the 
Perkin Centennial to be held at the Waldorf- 
_ Astoria Hotel in New York City next Sept. 
10, traces the history of the dyeing industry 
back to earliest times. 


ODAY it is difficult to realize the significance of the 
discovery’ of the first synthetic dye by William Henry 
Perkin 100 years ago. We have come to expect the avail- 
ability of all types of dyes developed for specific applica- 
tions, and the countless variety of all kinds of colored 
articles and merchandise that are within our reach bears 
this out. 
Prior to 1856 the story was quite different. The early 
efforts of man to duplicate the beauty and color of his 
- surroundings was attempted by staining clothes with colored 
juices derived from flowers, fruits, bark of trees, insects and 
shellfish. Most of the resultant dyeings were only temporary 
because so few true dyes existed in Nature that the variety 
of shades was limited and generally did not stand up to the 
effects of sunlight and washing. However, there were some 
colors that had survived the ravages of time. Indigo was one 
and the renowned Tyrian purple another. A garment dyed 
with indigo was found in the ancient Egyptian city of 
Thebes, in a tomb reputed to be 3,000 years old, the color 
having been derived from the leaves of the indigo plant. 
The “purple of Tyre,’ famed for its beauty and durability, 
was obtained from different varieties of shellfish and ex- 
pertly manufactured by thé Tyrians. However, dyed fabrics 


were a luxury and could only be afforded by royalty and the — 


wealthy as evidenced by the names “royal purple,” “‘royal 
scarlet’’ and ‘‘royal blue.’ Pliny condemned the high prices 
charged by dyers for Tyrian purple. A pound of it cost the 
equivalent of what would now be $150, a striking difference 
when compared with the present-day figure of $1.17 per 
pound reported by the U. S. Tariff Commission for the 
average price of all dyes produced. 

The continued desire of individuals to maintain beauty 
of surroundings through more durable colors led to the use 
of mordants which possessed the ability of causing the dye 
to adhere firmly to the fabric. Not until this discovery was 
made, probably in India prior to 2,000 B.C., did the art of 
dyeing make any appreciable progress. Through this mor- 


danting technique the Egyptians were able to use the. 


Biblical scarlet, the last of the “big: three’’ dyes of that 
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early period, which was obtained from the insect, kermes. 
The color was so highly regarded that it was reserved pri- 
marily for royalty and the military and was used in the 
military cloaks of the Greeks and of the Roman. emperors. 

Yellows were produced by the Egyptians from saffron, 
derived from the flowers of the common yellow crocus. 
Reds were developed from the roots of the madder plant, 
which was also used to produce purples and browns. The 
brilliant and durable scarlet, “turkey red,” was probably 
known before the Middle Ages; it was developed in the 
Near East and later adopted by the Europeans. The dyeing 
process required for applying turkey red is one of the oldest 
known and also the longest, and it is believed by some 
historians that the scarlet thread mentioned in the 38th 
Chapter of Genesis was dyed in this manner. 

The skills of the dyers in Egypt, India, China and Persia. 
were brought into Europe by the Phoenicians and Alexan- 
drians, but little technical progress was made on the cor- 


Centennial Participants 


In connection with the week-long celebration of the 
Perkin Centennial commemorating the discovery of 
the first synthetic dye—mauve—to be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City next Sep. 
10, the following technical, scientific and industrial 
societies will participate: The Society of Dyers and 
Colourists (England); American Association for the 
Advancement of Science; Optical Society of America, 
Inter-Society Color Council; American Chemical So- 
ciety; Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation; Manufacturing Chemists Association; Amer- 
ican Psychological Association; U. S. Department of 
Commerce; National Retail Dry Goods Association; 
Canadian Association of Textile Colourists and Chem- 
ists; Textile Research Institute; Dry Color Manufac- 
turers Association; The Color Association of the U. S. 
Inc.; National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association; 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry; 
The Society of the Plastics Industry; National Research 
Council Advisory Committee; Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists; American Pharmaceutical Association; So- 
ciety of Cosmetic Chemists; American Society for 
Testing Materials; Good Housekeeping Institute; 
American Section of the Society of Chemical Industry; 
American Standards Association; and The American 
Leather Chemists Association. 
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tinent until the 13th century because most of the dyeing was 
done in the home. At that time, the accomplishments of 
Federigo in Italy stimulated a considerable revival in the art. 
The first book on dyeing was published in Italy in 1429, 
and from there knowledge spread to Germany and the rest 
of Europe, centering especially in Holland and Beigium. 
The discovery of the New World and the opening of the 

Cape route to the East brought in coloring materials and 
dyeing methods. Cochineal, similar to kermes, was imported 
from Mexico early in the 16th century by the Spaniards who 
had seen the natives employing these insects for dyeing. 

But as long as man was dependent upon the animal and 
vegetable worlds for his dyes, his progress was restricted by 
the skill of the operator in mixing dyes and perfecting 
techniques. Dyeing was then an art, not a science as it 1s 
today. The dyes available varied greatly in quality and, 
consequently, so did the results obtained. Many of the 
natural dyes lacked fastness and: were difficult to apply 
satisfactorily to fabrics. They were also expensive. There is 
little evidence to support the idea which has been so firmly 
fixed in the minds of many, that to obtain durable and 
artistic effects it was necessary to resort to the vegetable dyes 
of our ancestors. Dyeing is now based on soundly-established 
chemical principles, the end results can be predetermined, 
the fastness is known and the correct dyes can be selected 
to conform with the requirements of the finished fabric, 
garment or article. 

Little fundamental progress was made in producing, better 
dyes until the accidental discovery of mauve in 1856. 
William Henry Perkin was attempting to synthesize quinine, 
using aniline as one of his raw materials. In one of his 
unsuccessful experiments a dark-colored mass was formed, 
but when it was dissolved in alcohol a violet liquid re- 
sulted which had the power to dye silk and wool. Had it 
not been for the presence of toluidine as an impurity, the 
development of the first synthetic dye might not have occur- 
red at that particular time. Perkin had the foresight to 
recognize the industrial possibilities of his invention and, 
after patenting the process, established the first factory in 
the world for the manufacture of dyes. 

Compared to some of the present day processes for vat 


and other type dyes, Perkin’s method of manufacturing 

mauve was quite simple, consisting of only four steps. The 

yield of actual dye was only five pounds per ton of coal, 

and in 1860 the price of aniline violet in the United States 
was around $300 per pound. 


The publication of Perkin’s discovery sctoeted interest 
in the study of the chemical composition of coal tar products 
by chemists all over the world. During the following 50 
years, many important discoveries followed one another 
in rapid succession. It was found that of the ancient dyes, 
indigo and turkey red could be produced synthetically and 
more economically than the natural products. Despite in- 
tensive activity on the part of chemists, the time element 
between the development of new dyes in the laboratory to 
practical commercial production usually. was a matter of 
years. By 1890, synthetic dyes had attained considerable 
stature and natural dyes were well on their way to obscurity. 


European chemical manufacturers had established a vir- 
tual monopoly of the dye industry and prior to 1914 only 
ten per cent of the dyes consumed in the United States were 
made here. In that year the domestic production was less 
than seven million pounds. This production did not repre- 
sent complete preparation of the dyes, but merely combined 
certain intermediates with other raw materials to form the 
finished product. When foreign sources of supply were 
cut off, a number of chemical manufacturers started the 
production of dyes. By 1917, 81 comcerns were engaged 
in dye production but the range was limited to those for 
which the need was greatest. The initial hazards were many; 


PRIZE WINNERS IN TEXTILE PACKAGING were these gift boxes developed for the Fairfax (Ala.) Mill of West Point Mfg. Co. 
and for Cannon Mills Co. by Old Dominion Box Co. Judges in the 1956 set-up paper box competition sponsored by the National 
Paper Box Manufacturers Association marked the Martex towel box (left) for first award in textiles. Honorable mention in 
textiles, as well as honorable mention in construction, went to the Cannon towel gift box. 
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lack of experience, financial barriers and other factors soon 
eliminated many of the pioneers and by 1937 the number of 
domestic producers had dropped to 43, who produced over 
122,000,000 pounds at a sales value averaged at 58 cents 
per pound. 

Today, within a span of about 40 years, America is self- 
sufficient and has a dye industry that is unsurpassed. Its 
products are the equal of any produced by other nations. 
Dye-consuming industries have at their disposal an annual 
production of around 150,000,000 pounds of coal-tar colors 
consisting of more than 1,000 different dyes—and which 


embody degrees of fastness capable of meeting almost 
every normal requirement. These range from the durable 
vat dyes that possess outstanding resistance to most color- 
destroying influences to dyes suitable for application to any 
of the new synthetic fibers. No longer is royalty the sole 
owner of colored vestments. The development of synthetic 
dyes, along with improvements in textile manufacture, allow- 
ing mass production of moderately-priced fabrics of good 
quality, has permitted the wide use of color in our daily 
lives, thus providing the means to a richer, more beautiful, 
more colorful world. 


K. P. Powers 


HE history of the manufacture of textile materials and 

the development of machinery designed to increase 

production and decrease cost of yarns and fabrics is a very 

interesting story. From the earliest times, man has known the 

art of spinning and weaving, but it has only been during the 

last 200 years that appreciable mechanism has. been employ- 
ed in the industry. 

Toward the end of the 18th century, inventors such as 
Paul, Arkwright, Hargraves and Crompton brought about 
many radical changes which permitted decreased costs and 
increased productivity, The story is fascinating as it reveals 


the mechanical realization of many complicated manual 


movements. Along about this same time the utilization of 
horsepower and water power brought about an awakening 
to a new concept of industrial efficiency. Later on, steam 
power and electrical power along with machine improve- 
ments resulted in new high standards of quality in finished 
products, Simultaneously, there occurred an awakening to 
the possible reduction in costs which could be obtained by 
minimizing friction, machine wear, vibration, power con- 
sumption and quantity of rejected material. This latter phase 
of the textile industry’s development is the place where 
correct lubrication has played an important part. 

In recent years developments in engineering which have 
resulted in higher temperatures and heavier loading and, 
consequently, greater production, have forced management 
and engineers to become more lubrication conscious. How- 
ever, there are still many consumers of lubricants within 
the textile industry who are content with products which 
merely prevent bearings from overheating, and who do not 
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By K. P. POWERS, Product Application Engineer, Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—Before Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association— 


Faster machine speeds have forced manage- 
ment and engineers to become more and 
more lubrication conscious in the past few 
years. They have found that for the sake of - 
economy and efficiency proper lubrication is 
essential. Here are some factors to consider 
in doing this important job the right way. 


take into account loss of efficiency through the use of less 
than ideal lubricants. Management has always been reason- 
ably aware of the difficulties encountered with unsuitable 
lubricants and generally gives this matter consideration, 
but many are still chiefly influenced by price. Some are 
reluctant to change from an established practice which has 
given satisfaction. The latter often take much convincing 
before they will use lubricants having ideal characteristics 
for the many operating conditions of textile machinery. It 
is frequently very difficult to sell management on the idea 
of making a radical change in lubrication even though 
such a change incorporates a new idea which may be very 
beneficial. 

The use of additives in lubricants has become a very 
universal practice and over the years one property after 
another has been improved until finally some lubricants 
bear little resemblance. to the original base oil from which 
they were made. Lubricating oils with additives have many 
applications in textile mills and management should be 
alert to the use of these types of products since they can 
lead to more efficient and economical plant operation. How- 
ever, it should be kept in mind that the use of additives is 
complex and no two oils react in the same way to specific 
additives. A proposed additive requires thorough laboratory 
and field: testing, and the improved characteristics desired 
must be secured without adversely affecting the base oil; 
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Where color and texture are vital, lighting is vital. 
That's why General Electric lighting engineers have 
made the textile business their business. 


In one textile mill, a $45,000 shipment of cloth was 


recently returned because it was graded wrong ac-. 


cording to color. G-E lighting engineers were called 


in. They relighted the grading areas to give the right 


light, of the right color, in the right place to make it 
virtually impossible for such a costly error to re-occur. 


General Electric has trained specialists in lighting 
for the textile industry. Why not benefit from their 
specialized knowledge. Contact your local G-E dis- 
tributor for the latest information on how you can 
increase the efficiency of your mill—increase your 
profits—with planned lighting. Or write directly to 
Large Lamp Dept., General Electric, TB-5, Nela 
Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


MAINTENANCE, ENGINEERING & HANDLING 


therefore, when the advantage of a lubrication additive ts 
apparent in a textile mill, it should be used as compounded 
by the lubricant supplier and not purchased separately and 
added to base oils, as undesirable side effects may be intro- 
duced. 

In the early days of the use of raineeel oils it was usually 
believed that they could be compared with each other by the 


consideration of their physical characteristics. Actual ex- 


perience over the years. made it evident that physical charac- 
teristics gave no real indication of an oil’s ability to lubricate 
and, therefore, there was some quality which one oil possess- 
ed over another which was not made evident by tests of this 
type. It is now recognized that two lubricating oils may 
have similat properties but differ in the amount and quality 
of the service they render. 

With such knowledge available it is pertinent to mention 
the trend in recent years of large firms to buy on specifi- 
cations. It has been said that specifications may be described 
as being either protective or selective 
tions attempt to provide a guide which will insure against 
the purchase of inferior, contaminated and unsuitable ma- 
terial. Selective specifications are drawn up to define charac- 
teristics that are believed to be necessary for satisfactory per- 
formance. Setting down the properties of complex mixtures 
like mineral oils is not a guarantee to their ultimate chemical 
composition, and with present knowledge it is not possible 


to define that composition completely, A selective oil. 


specification is only a description of characteristics and 
cannot always guarantee the lubricating ability of the oil. 
It is quite possible for oils to meet specifications and yet 
be unsuited for the service for which they are intended. 
The selection and application of lubricants to the many 
different needs of textile mills requires much study and 
experience. By purchasing from an oil refiner who has 
established a reputation for the quality and uniformity of 
his product, the lubricant consumer can make certain that he 
will receive the type of lubricant best suited to his require- 
ments. It is up to the purchaser to satisfy himself as to which 
supplier will provide the most efficient service, not only by 
furnishing the correct oils, but by continuing to guard his 
interests with helpful advice on their proper use and appli- 
cation. When buying under these conditions, the consumer 
has the benefit of knowing that he has formed a connection 
with specialists whose advice and co-operation will always 
be available. | 

Unfortunately, hand oiling of bearings is a common 
method used with textile machinery, While hand oiling has 
been used for many years, it will be seen to be unsatisfactory 
when carefully examined. Immediately after each application 
of oil, an oversupply of lubricant is present in the bearing. 
This results in excessive leakage. However, shortly after the 
application there is usually such a small amount of oil left 
in the bearing that although leakage is no longer taking 
place, metallic contact with consequent friction, wear and 
high power consumption is present, It could be stated that 
the condition of oversupply resulting from frequent oiling 
might be preferable because the consequences are less seri- 
ous. 


With textile equipment, however, there is one important 
consideration which must be borne in mind. Oversupply and 
consequent leakage must be avoided since it will result in 
serious production troubles. There will be oil throw with 
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consequent staining and spotting of yarn and fabric. Satis- 
factory operation in the textile industry can be accomplished 
only through small applications of lubricant at regular 
intervals. It will be readily seen that best results will be 
obtained through the use, wherever possible, of bottle oilers 
or mechanical multi-point lubrication systems, which furnish 
a supply of lubricant controlled as to amount and frequency 
of application. 

The type of lubrication provided by such restrictive feeds 


to a journal bearing results in an absence of oil pressure, 


which is caused by lack of sufficient oil in the clearance 
space. There will be no lifting action on the journal and no 
separation of the lubricated surfaces such as is provided 
when a copious amount of oil is available. The only protec- 
tion apainst friction, wear and power consumption is the 
very thin films of oil that adhere to the metal surfaces. 
Lubrication of this type has been called boundary lubri- 
cation because these films are microscopic in thickness and 
sometimes allow metallic contact under heavy load. In order 
to prevent excessive wear, friction and power consumption, 
satisfactory oils must have a characteristic which has been 
called “‘persistence-of-film.” Such a characteristic enables 
the thin layers of oil to adhere so tightly to the lubricated 
metal surfaces that normal operating pressures will not 
remove them. This feature is found only in specially manu- 
factured oils whose superiority in the textile industry has 
been proven through reduced maintenance and power costs 
and by the minimization of spotting and staining. 

In addition to the consideration of hand-oiled bearings 
there are many special lubrication problems in textile mills 
such as the splash lubrication of comb boxes and the bath 
lubrication of high-speed spindles. A suitable lubricant for 
a comb box must be fluid enough to penetrate quickly to all 
working surfaces and to flow back to the reservoir for 
recirculation. An oil in this service is called on to take heat 
away from the bearings and carry it to the walls of the comb 
box where it will be radiated to the surrounding atmos- 
phere. The comb box lubricant must have enough film 
strength to protect against metal-to-metal contact in the 
presence of intermittent load. It should be stable enough 
to last a long period without developing sludge or increasing 
unduly in viscosity. 

The selection of the correct oil for use in textile spindles 
is extremely important. It has been stated that power con- 
sumption in the spinning room may amount to as much as 
60 per cent of the total power used by a mill. Since many 
spinning frames have 200 or more spindles the greatest 
portion of spinning frame power use is in spindle bearings. 
Considering this, it is evident that great savings are possible 
through the selection of the proper spindle lubricants. In 
such an application the spindle oil must lubricate the spindle 
with a full fluid film in the bearings, but with the lowest 
possible body in order that the internal friction of the 
lubricant and consequent power loses may be kept to a mini- 
mum. However, the oil should be heavy enough to cushion 
the action of the bolster and thus absorb vibrations caused 
by unbalanced bobbin conditions. 


It is obviously impractical to discuss in detail the lubri- 
cation of all types of machinery used in the textile industry, 
but it is certainly in order to state that proper lubrication of 
textile machinery can lead to large savings. If lubricants 
are correctly selected and if systematic methods of applica- 
tion are established, efficient operation of textile machinery 
can be relied upon. 
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QUICK — EASY 
and ACCURATE! 


Our new Variable Speed Sheave for spin- 
ning frames with the Automatic Pitch 
Diameter Gauge gives you accurate set- 
tings for the Maximum Production Rate! 
Pre-determined front roll speeds easily ob- 
tained without guesswork. . . Special stud 
quickly reached for positive, freeze proof 
locking. . . New, higher capacity Sealed 
Life belts make single section drives pos- 
sible up to 31 H.P.! Double strand and 
twin variable drives available when re- 
quired, Call us for demonstration or 
write for Bulletin TV-711. 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 


BEARING AND TRANSMISSION SPECIALISTS 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Authorized Distributors FAFNIR — SKF — TIMKEN — 
NEW DEPARTURE — HYATT — NATIONAL SEALS — 
JOHNSON BRONZE and others. Plus DODGE 
DIAMOND POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT. 
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All Canvas Lug Straps and Lug Strap Hold Ups ore made 
of the best quality materials we can buy, put together 
with the best workmanship. Lug Straps are available with 
or without plugs in 1°’ increments from 8 to 18 inch 
lengths and in 1% and 2 inch widths. Partial or full 
leather lining available to suit requirements. Lug Strap 
Hold Ups available in all standard sizes in either canvas, 
leather or hairon leather. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN COMPANY 


MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Representatives 


| Gauge-Tested for Uniformity at 3 R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates, Inc. 


P. ©. Drawer 1319 


Every Stage of Manufacture 1910 E. Wendover Avenue | re ener N.C. 


We can guarantee a sure fit with KENTEX 
APRONS because we make them to fit. 
Starting with the finest leather available, 
they are made by skilled craftsmen—using 
modern machinery developed by us—and 
are precision-gauged at every stage of 
manufacture. 


Check the advantages of these precision- 
built aprons on your own frames. See how 
they will help you step up yarn quality and 
increase poundage. Write for free samples 


prices. K N X A 


Race Plate Felt 
Pressure Roll Felt 
Slasher Jackets F 
Slasher Cloth, Slasher Yarn 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 


TEXTILE 


EAST POINT. GEORGIA ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


W. C. HAMES B. C. YATES, JR. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE LEATHER APRONS 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. —P. ©. Box 3644 Park Place Branch 
Dearborn 5974 Greenville 2-0807 


Hugh Williams & Company, Toronto, Canada—Canadian Representative 
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R. F. (Bob) Guill, 
sales representative for 
Keever Starch Co., 
Greenville, C., has 
been assigned to cover 
eastern North Caro- 
lina and Virginia for 
the company. Mr. 
Guill has been with 
Keever for the past 
year. A graduate of 
Georgia Tech in chem- 
ical engineering, he will continue to travel 
out of Concord, N. C.. . . . The company 
has also appointed two new sales repre- 
sentatives, C. B. Phillips and Sam S. Rice 
Jr: Mr. Phillips, former industrial engineer 
with Burlington Industries and a. graduate 


R. F. Guill 


Sam S. Rice Jr. Cc, B. Phillips 


of the University of North Carolina, will 
cover South Carolina, making his head- 
quarters in Greenville. Mr. Rice, a graduate 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, 
will cover parts of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, making headquarters at Anderson, S. 
C. He was formerly with West Point Found- 
ry and Machine Co. 


E. D. Maynard, superintendent of Chron- 
icle Mills, Belmont, N. C., since 1915, has 
retired. Mr. Maynard had been with the 
company since 1903. Succeeding him is Bu- 
ford Robbings, formerly with York (S. C.) 
Mills Inc. | 


T. E. Perry of Spartanburg, S. C., has been 
named assistant overseer of carding for 


Clinchhield Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C. 


Ralph G. Barnard, re- 
search extension spe- 
cialist for the depart- 
ment of textile re- 
search, North Carolina 
State College School 
of Textiles, has estab- 
lished an office at the 
North Carolina Voca- 


tional Textile School, 
Rashard Belmont, where he 
will be available to 


mills in the Piedmont area for on-the-job 
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consultation relative to the various process- 
ing research activities under way at the 
Raleigh institution. Mr. Barnard is a native 
of Cramerton; N. C., where he spent ten 
years working at Cramerton Mills prior to 
pursuing his formal education at Belmont 
Abbey Junior College and North Carolina 
State College. After receiving his degree in 
textile manufacturing at Raleigh he was in 
development work for Burlington Mills at 
St. Pauls, N. C. In 1953 he joined the 
research department at the N. C. State 
School of Textiles, where he has been active 
in the waste reduction and high-production 
carding projects. 


L. H. Jordan, manager of the Addison 
Plant of Kendall Cotton Mills, Edgefield, 
S. C., has been named manager of the 
company's newly-acquired mill at Albert- 
ville, Ala. The plant was acquired from the 
Abney interests. Succeeding Mr. Jordan at 
Edgefield is J. N. Jenkins, superintendent 
of the Kendall Upper Plant at Pelzer, S. C. 
Mr. Jenkins is chairman of the South Caro- 
lina Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. . . Jack Harris, assistant to manager 
at the Pelzer plant, succeeds Mr. Jenkins as 
superintendent of the Upper Plant. 


Charles L. Gerli, former president of 
National Mallinson, a member of Burling- 
ton Industries Inc., has joined Klopman 
Mills Inc. in an executive capacity. Klopman 
operates three rayon plants in North Caro- 
lina—at Asheboro, Central Falls and High 
Point. 


James S. Meek has 
been appointed to the 
design: engineering 
staff of Southern 
States Equipment 
Corp., Hampton, Ga. 
Mr. Meek was former- 
ly with Union Car- 
bide Nuclear Co., Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., and has 
had wide experience 
in product design. He 
is a graduate of Bradley University, Peoria, 


Ill. 


James S. Meek 


Dan C. Minich has joined Scheuer & Co. 
where he will be concerned with the tech- 
nical activities of that company and_ its 
affiliates. Mr. Minich for the past eight years 
had been with Cone Mills Corp. where he 


served as superintendent of the spinning and 


weaving mills producing synthetic blends. 
He also operated a pilot plant for Cone 
Mills where styling, designing and fabric 
development were conducted. Prior to his 


work with Cone, he was with Burlington 
Industries and Dan River Mills. 


R. M. McCrary, su- 
perintendent and _ sec- 


retary of Carolinian 
Mills Inc., High 
Shoals, N. C., has 


been elected president 
of the Lincolnton (N. 
C.) Rotary Club. He 
will take office in 
July. Mr. McCrary is 
board of governors of 
Southern Textile Association, and is 
immediate past chairman of the association's 
Piedmont Division. 


the 


Tarlton F. Parsons has been appointed to 
the Warwick Chemical Co. division of Sun 
Chemical Corp. Mr. Parsons will be respon- 
sible for converter and manufacturer rela- 
tions and the promotion of all Warwick 
textile chemicals including Norane and Im- 
pregnole water repellents, Suntone colors 
and Prym resins. 


Von D. Oehmig has 
been appointed Sou- 
thern representative 
for Meinhard & Co. 
Inc. Mr. Oehmig, 
who will make his 
headquarters in Co- 
lumbus, Ga., is a 
graduate of Dart- 
mouth College and the 
University of Vir- 
ginia. He has been 
with Crompton-Richmond Co. for several 
years. In his new post, he will work closely 


Von D. Ochmig 


with Edward F. Skinner, vice-president of 


Meinhard in charge of Southern mill clients. 


Clarence Waugh, waste and noils buyer 
at the Boston, Mass., office of Amerotron 
Corp., will be transferred to the company’s 
plant at Barnwell, S. C., where he will super- 
vise the purchase of byproducts and wool 
for the Barnwell and Tifton, Ga., plants. 
Mr. Waugh, before joining Amerotron, was 
a buyer for the American Woolen Co. for 
many years. 


Ted V. Fisher, vice-president in charge 
of sales for Puritan Chemical Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., sanitary chemical manufacturer, has 
been elected Southern regional vice-president 
of the National Sanitary Supply Association. 
During his two-year term, Mr. Fisher will 
attend board meetings in New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles and other major cities 
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where he will represent N.S.S.A. members 
trom the states of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Miss- 


issippi, Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia. 


Joe L. Finley has been appointed sales 
representative for Chemical Processing Co.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Finley, formerly with 
Pacific Mills at Columbia, S. C., will cover 
North Carolina and Virginia for the com- 
pany . 


_ Honorary memberships in Phi Psi textile 
fraternity were bestowed on three prominent 
textile executives recently at ceremonies at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. Re- 
ceiving honorary degrees were Joe L. Lanier, 
president, West. Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co.; P. 
N. Collier, general manager; Elmrose Divi- 
sion, Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga.; 
and B. G. Stumberg, Tallassee (Ala.) Mills. 


Donald Comer Jr. has been elected pres- 
ident and treasurer of Cowikee Mills Inc., 
Eufaula, Ala.. succeeding L. Comer Jen- 
nings who has retired. Other officers elected 
include Ike B. Blue and J. B. Rogers, 
executive vice-presidents; J. Craig Smith, 
vice-president; A. M. Schaub, vice-president 
and secretary; and Archie Clark, vice-pres- 
ident and assistant secretary. 


David W. Stapleton has been elected 
president of Stowe-W oodward Inc., Newton, 
Mass. Mr..Stapleton, who has been executive 
vice-president of the company since 1954, 


_E. W. Peterson, David W. Stapleton 


succeeds E, W. Peterson who has assumed 
the duties of chairman of the board of 
directors. Stowe-Woodward manufactures 
custom. rubber-covered rolls and mechanical 
rubber products for the textile industry. 


J. V. Roberts has been named superin- 
tendent of Princeton Worsted Mills, Kings- 
tree, S. C. The plant was recently purchased 
by Deering, Milliken & Co. Mr. Roberts 
was formerly with Hatch Mill Corp., Colum- 
bus, N. C. Deering, Milliken plans to oper- 
ate the plant under the name of Kingstree 
Mfg. Co. 


Harold W. Smith, controller and secre- 
tary of Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. 
C., has been promoted to treasurer to succeed 
Ceasar Cone. He continues as controller. .. . 
Lewis Morris, assistant treasurer, has also 
been elected secretary to succeed Mr. Smith. 


Louis F. Prossen has been named manager 
of the manufacturing department, textile 
division, Celanese Corp. of America. He suc- 
ceeds Harrison C. Givens Jr. who was re- 
cently appointed vice-president, operations, 
Celanese International Corp. In his new 
position, Mr. Prossen will supervise manu- 
facturing operations at all Celanese textile 
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plants with particular emphasis on plant 
processes, equipment and quality control. 
He will be located at the company’s textile 
division headquarters in Charlotte, N. C. 
Mr. Prossen has been with Celanese since 
1946, serving as plant industrial engineer 
at the Rome, Ga., rayon fiber plant. In 1950 
he was made manager of the Hopewell, Va.. 
plant. That was followed by a staff assign- 
ment as industrial engineer for the textile 
division. In 1953, he became assistant man- 
ager of textile plant operations and, in 
1955, production manager of the division's 
manufacturing department. . . . ‘Alex Rose, 
director of engineering for the textile divi- 
sion, recently completed 15 years of service 
with the company. He was presented with 
a service pin in recognition of the event. 


R. Donald Harvey, for many years gen- 
eral manager of the Lindale, Ga... division 
of Pepperell Mfg. Co., was recently named 
“Man of the Year” in Floyd County, Ga. 


Mr. Harvey graduated from Georgia Tech 


with a degree in textile engineering in 1920. 
He joined Pepperell in 1926, and was nam- 
ed superintendent of the company’s Lindale 
division in 1930. In 1933 he was promoted 
to assistant agent, then to agent in 1937. His 
title was changed to general manager in 
1939, and he served in this post until he 


retired due’ to ill health in September 1955. 


He was elected to the board of Pepperell in 
1952. Active in textile circles, Mr. Harvey 
served the Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Georgia as a director for three years, 
as treasurer during 1946-47, as vice-pres- 
ident during 1947-48 and as president dur- 
ing 1948-49. He is also a past chairman of 
the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia. 


Nelson N. Harte, formerly a director and 
vice-president of Barnes Textile Associates, 
Boston, Mass., and Spartanburg, S. C., has 
been appointed general superintendent of 
Morgan Cotton Mills Inc., Laurel Hill, N. 


John D. Duskin Jr. has been appointed 
assistant to the president of Wellington 
Sears Co., and has-been transferred to the 
parent company from West Point (Ga.) 
Mfg. Co. Mr. Duskin joined West Point 
as manager of the cost department in 1952 
and has served in various executive positions 
since that time. He is a graduate of. the 
Citadel. | 


Thomas L. Carroll has resigned as assist- 
ant to the executive vice-president of the 
National Cotton Council to accept a position 
with Harry J. Krusz & Co., public relations, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


William A. Coleman and Harry Lynn 
Parker Jr. have joiried the sales staff of 
Blackman-Uhler Co., Spartanburg, S. C., a 
division of The Andover Co. 
Neister Jr. has joined the company as a 
laboratory technician. 


Charles R. Walters, vice-president and 
director of Abney Mills, Greenwood, §. C.., 
has been elected to the Charlotte, N. C., 
board of Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. Mr. Walters was assistant 
vice-president of Wachovia before he joined 
Abney in 1947. . .. C. O. Walker, manager 
of the Stonewall, Miss., division of Erwin 
Mills was honored recently at a luncheon 


given by the board of directors of the 
Clarke County (Miss.) Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. Mr. Walker served 
as county fund chairman in a recent very 
successful drive put on by the chapter... . 
Ralph C. Genoble, safety engineer for Abney 
Mills, received an invitation from President 
Eisenhower to attend the President's Con- 
ference on Occupational Safety, held in 
Washington, D. C., May 14-16. 


William B. Amos of 
Atlanta, Ga., has join- 
ed Wica Chemicals 
Inc. of Charlotte, N. 
C., as sales technician. 
Mr. Amos has had 
extensive experience in 
textile dyeing and fin- 
ishing, including a 
number of years with 
the Eagle & Phenix 
Division of Fairforest 
Co. of Columbus, Ga., and as superintendent 
of dyeing and finishing for The Jefferson 
(Ga.) Mills Inc. For the past three years 
he has been associated with Stein, Hall & 
Co. as sales technician. His appointment ts 
in anticipation of Wica’s establishment of 


William B. Amos 


plant and warehouse facilities in Atlanta to 


serve Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. 


Albert G. Myers, chairman of the board 
of Textiles Inc., Gastonia, N. C., has. been 


named “Man of the: Year” by the North 


Carolina State College Chapter of Phi Psi, 
honorary textile society. Mr. Myers, a native 
of Chesterfield County, S. C., began a bank- 
ing career in Charlotte, N. C., in 1898 as a 
clerk with the Merchants & Farmers Na- 
tional Bank. He moved to Gastonia in 1905 
and helped organize the Citizens National 


Bank, of which he is currently chairman of | 


the board. He is a member and former 
president of the N. C. Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, and is a member. of the Sou- 
thern advisory committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. He was 
awarded an honorary degree of doctor of 
textile science by N. C. State College in 
1949. 


Donald D. Pascal has 
been elected executive 
vice-president of Na- 
tional Starch Products 
succeeding the late A. 
A. Halden. Mr. Pascal 
has been with Nation- 
al Starch throughout 
his. business career, 
having joined the or- 
ganization in 1929. A 
graduate of Brooklyn 


Donald B. Pascal 


Polytechnic Institute, he has served in many. 


managerial capacities throughout the com- 
pany. His most recent post was as vice- 
president in charge of sales. He is also a 
director of the company. . . . William C. 
Buffing, formerly controller of the company, 
has been named treasurer. Mr. Buffing is a 
graduate of the New York University School 
of Accounting and Finance. 


James F. Whalen Jr., sales representative 
for Becco Chemical Division, Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp., Charlotte, N. C.. 
has been appointed Midwest district man- 
ager for the company with headquarters in 
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Chicago, Ill. Succeeding Mr. Whalen at the 
Charlotte office is Edward A. Dalmas.. . 
Dr. Max E. Bretschger has retired as pres- 
ident of Becco after 30 years with the 
division. Frederick A. Gilbert succeeds him 
as president, but Dr. Bretschger is continu- 
ing with the company as senior technical 
advisor. 


W. Harry King, gen- 
eral manager of IPA 
Southern Inc., Green- 
ville, S. textile 
finishing machinery 
dealer, has been elect- 
ed president of the 
company. IPA Sou- 
thern is affiliated with 
Industrial Products of 
America, Paterson, N. 
J. Mr. King is a tex- 
tile engineering graduate of Clemson Col- 
lege and has been calling on Southern textile 


W. Harry King 


mills for the past eight years. He will con-’ 


tinue to make his headquarters in the Na- 
tional Bank Building, Greenville. 


Dr. George McCoy has been named man- 
ager of the research and development de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania Salt Mfg Co. 
Dr. McCoy, a native of Philadelphia, Pa.. 
joined Pennsalt in 1944. Since. then he has 
served as senior research chemist, group 
leader, assistant director and director of 
organic research. 


Ciba Co. Inc. has 
announced. the  ap- 
pointment of a new 
sales representative 
and two technical staff 
appointments. John 
W. Fulbright has been 
named to the sales 
force, and John F. 
Clark and 


added to the technical 
staff. Mr. Fulbright, a native of Charlotte, 
N. C., has been with Ciba since 1954, and 
has recently been assigned to the company’s 
Charlotte office. His experience in the field 
includes dye application laboratory work, 
dyehouse supervision and sales work. He is 
a graduate of Davidson College. . 


John F. Clark 


Jack B. Williamson 


Clark has been assigned to the company’s 


Charlotte office as a dye technician. He is a 
South Carolinian and a graduate of Clemson 
College. . . . Mr, Williamson has also been 
assigned to the Charlotte office as a dye 
technician. A native of Fort Mill, S. C., his 
experience in the application of dyes covers 
both laboratory and plant work. 


Two promotions have been announced in 
Du Pont's textile fibers department. Edgar 
H. Bleckwell has been advanced to director 
of the nylon manufacturing division and 
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if the warp thr ds were 
sized with Qtr starches 


You can count on Clinton starches to do a consistently 
good sizing job on every warp thread ... to make your 
weaving easier, better. 


Clinton starches give you the dependable quality that 
makes yarns weave at high efficiencies . . . turn out first 
rate textiles that'll pass the most discriminating inspec- 
tor’s final check. In fact, many mills use Clinton starches 
as a standard of comparison. They increase warp 
strength to easily withstand abrasion . . . reduce friction 
. . . smooth fuzzy fibres. Clinton starches give your 
fabrics proper crispness and body when used in the 
finishing process too. 


Choose Clinton starches. You can depend on them... 
warp after warp after warp. 


s technical service in connection with 


* your specific problems is available 
* upon request. 


lity products 


FROM THE WORLD'S CORN CENTER 
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CLINTON FOODS INC. 
Corn Processing Division 
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PERSONAL NEWS 
Emil O. Johnson has been named production 
manager for nylon. Mr. Bleckwell, formerly 
nylon production manager, succeeds the late 
George E. McClellan. Mr. Johnson, who 
had been assistant nylon production man- 


joined Du Pont in 1934. He entered nylon 
production at the Martinsville, Va., plant 
in 1944, and after various supervisory as- 
signments there and at Seaford, Del., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn., he became manager of 
the Chattanooga nylon plant in 1951. He 
was named technical manager of the nylon 
manufacturing division in 1952 and had 
been nylon production manager for the past 
three years. . Mr. Johnson joined. Du 
Pont in 1935. In 1952 he was named assist- 
ant manager of the Kinston, N. C., Dacron 
polyester plant, and in 1953 he was appoint- 
ed manager of the Seaford, Del., nylon 
plant. He was named assistant nylon produc- 
tion manager last January. 


T. Harold Daniel has been appointed 
trafic manager of P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. Mr. Daniel has 
been with the company since 1940. 


Thomas L. Stilwell has been named sales 
manager of the textile machinery division 
of The Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, to succeed Eugene R. Gardner. Mr. 
Gardner retired May 1 after 44 years with 
' the company. Mr. Stilwell joined the com- 


DAMAGED PAGE(S) 


pany in 1948 as a special apprentice. In 
1950 he was made textile field engineer for 
the Philadelphia, Pa., territory. In February 
1956 he was named assistant sales manager 
of the textile machinery division. . . . Her- 
man K. Jennings, has been appointed district 
manager in the company’s Charlotte, N. C., 
office. Formerly textile field engineer for 
the company in the Carolinas, Mr. Jennings 
will supervise activities in a seven-state area 
including Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, North and South Carolina _ and 
Fennessee. He will make his headquarters at 
624 Pecan Avenue in Charlotte. He has 
been with the company eight years. 

Chester J. Haug, formerly with The Warner 
& Swasey Research Corp., New York City, 
has been transferred to the sales office in 
Atlanta, Ga., as field engineer for a five- 
state area which includes Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Mr. Haug has been 
with Warner & Swasey for the past 15 years. 


Robert Scholes, form- 
erly vice-president in 
charge of engineering 
and production for 
Fidelity Machine Co.., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been named vice-pres- 
ident in charge of 
production for the 
ae Fletcher Works, man- 
Robert ufacturer of narrow 

fabric looms, yarn 
throwing equipment and centrifugals. In 


@ 


his new post, Mr. Scholes will direct the 
complete streamlining of the production 
divisions of the Fletcher Works, according 
to Edward T. Taws, Fletcher president. 
Mr. Scholes, an engineer from Pennsylvania 
Military College, joined the Philadelphia 
Gear Works in 1936. He was with Fidelity 
16 years. 


OBITUARIES 


John Marshall Berry, 83, president of 
The Berryton, Ga., Mills, died April 29 in 
Rome, Ga. A native of Rome, Mr. Berry 


_ was widely known in Southern textile circles. 


Survivors include his widow and four 
daughters. 


_ Claiborn McDowell Carr Sr., 71, re- 
tired vice-president of American Enka Corp.., 
died April 17 in Asheville, N.C. Mr. Carr 
served as treasurer of Durham (N. C.) 
Hosiery Mills from 1910 to 1922 and as 
president from 1922 to 1928. He joined 
American Enka after leaving Durham Ho- 
siery, and was instrumental in organizing 
Enka’'s first sales organization. Since retiring 
in 1951, he has served as a member of the 
Enka board of directors and of the executive 
committee. Mr. Carr leaves three sons— 
Claiborn M. Jr. of J. P. Stevens & Co., M. 
Boylan of American Enka, and Rufus T. of 
Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


John W. French, owner of Groton 


END YOUR CLOTH ROOM FINISHING PROBLEMS 


Turis new C &€ M 
completely synchronized 
Large Economy Package 
for one man operation 
gives you more tor your 
equipment labor 
dollar. Sewing Machine, 
scray, Brusher, Shear and 
Rolling Heads are. indi- 
vidually tailored by C & 


3 WAY SCRAY 


M engineers for your | 
own grey goods mill. 
Better finishing results as 7 


this perfectly matched range cleans your fabrics 
without damage or distortion at maximum opera- 
. cuts out fabric waste. Plan now 
to call or write us for detailed information to fit 


tional speed . . 


your own requirements. 


~ 
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VERTICAL BRUSH 


South Caroling National Bank Building, Greenville, S.C. 


aig 


ROLLING 


FOLDER 


LOW BACK FRAME 


carblle wacuine co. worcester. mass. 
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(Vt.) Bobbin Co., died recently of 
attack in San Francisco, Cal. Survij 
his widow and two sons. | 


April 22. Mr. Thurmond joined 
ms in 1913 as paymaster. He was 
reasurer in 1950. Survivors in- 


widow, a son, a daughter and a 
Frayser Jones, 60, former vice-p 


of Martel Mills Corp., Spartanburg] 
and Henrietta Mills, Caroleen, N. G 
April 21 in New York City. Mr. J 
consultant at the time of his death, lf 
been a director of Franklin Proce 
Providence, R. I., and Clyde Fabril 
Newton, N. C. He is survived by his | 
a brother and two sisters. 


Lift, 64, vice-president of 
fCotton Mills, East. Point, Ga., 

ly at his home in Tifton, Ga. He 
i by his widow, a daughter, two 
brother. 


Wilson, 64, president of Wilson 
Foducts Inc., Charlotte, N. C., died 
in Charlotte. Mr. Wilson, a past 
tand life member of the Carolina 
sociation, was also head of Pen 
Z0., manufacturers’ agent for Kahn 
mn Inc. and The Hemingway & 
Mfe. Co. Survivors include his 
daughter and two sons. 


Andrew M. Law, 79, founder of ¥ 
Law & Co., Spartanburg, S. C., inveg 
firm dealing chiefly in textile stocks, 
April 16 in Tryon, N. C., after an illn 
two weeks. Mr. Law founded the inves€ 
firm 60 years ago. He retired four year! 
but had continued active in the stock br 
age business until recently as a partng 
fof Franklin Process Spinning Mill 
ferville, S. C., a subsidiary of Frank- 
ss Co., Providence, R. I., died last 

his home in Rutherfordton, N. C. 
ing began his textile career at the 
5 with the late S. B. Tanner at 
(N. C.) Mills. He was later su- 
lent of Cleghorn Mills and Grace 
fill Co., both of Rutherfordton, N. 
Ihe time he was also associated with 
Bills (now Burlington Mills), Cram- 
|. C. From 1927 to 1946 Mr. Young 
sident manager of Franklin Process 


ing Mill. 


George E. McClellan, 57, direct 
nylon manufacturing division. of} 
textile department of E. I. du Pong 
Nemours & Co. Inc., Wilmington, 
died April 15 in Wilmington. Mr. Mc@ 
- jan had been with Du Pont 32 years. He 
made manager of the company’s Sprud 
Rayon Plant at Richmond, Va., in 16 
became director of rayon production 
1945, and was appointed assistant manag 
of the rayon division in 1947. In 1951, Ha 
was made director of rayon manufacturingy 
and in 1952 became director of the hylon? 


Try this for size — Suprany], Stein 
Hall’s miracle size for nylon warps. 
It’s unaffected by heat — and still 
it can be readily removed in your 
scouring bath. But that’s not all! 
Supranyl, because of its unsur- 
passed affinity and adhesion to 
nylon yarns, offers you maximum 
protection against abrasion in 
weaving. 


Find out now how Supranyl can 
save you many dollars in your oper- 
ation. It requires no additives... 
stands greater dilution...and 
your initial cost is lower. Write 
today for more information, Textile 
Department TB-5 


SUPRANYL Withstands Heat-Setting 


... yet is Easy to Remove! 


285 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17,8. Y. 


Established 1866 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUI 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The board 
of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills | 
sale of the firm to three No 
textile firms for more than $12 1 
offer, $20 a share, was made by 
ford Jr., Shuford Mills Inc., 
C.; Julius W. Abernethy, Car 
Inc., Maiden, N. C.; and Mo 
United Mills, Mount Gilead, N. 
owners plan to continue the ope 
out any immediate changes 1 
and have employed Werner T 
sultants of New York City 
Fulton, founded in 1868, manuf 
finishes cotton goods and prod 
and cotton bags, multi-wall pap 
cotton products. It employs more 
persons. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Union 
here, has recently purchased 
material handling system for one 
houses from the W: D. Dodenho 
of Greenville. The system consi 

roller, belt and roller conveyors. 


LEAKSVILLE, N. C.—Fieldcrest 
has announced that it will spend § 
during the remainder of this yea 
current modernization pfogram. 17 
gram to date has already cost the ¢ 
$3.5 ‘million. Officials of the firm said the 
current outlay will be directed to more efh- 
cient production rather than expansion. With 
the $5.5 million to be spent by Fieldcrest 
since the company changed hands in October 
1953, a total of $14.5 million will have 
been invested in modernization in a ten- 
year period. The major part of expenditures 
—all but $250,000—since early in 1954 
has been for new machinery. 


Harris, vice-president,” 2 

manager of Erwin’s Durham plants, T™® 
the presentation during a meeting of the 
supervision of all of the Durham plants. A. 
M. Moore Jr., superintendent of Plant No. 
6, accepted the award on behalf’ of the 
employees. 


LANCASTER, S. C.—Springs Cotton Mills 
is considering major expansion projects at 
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TIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


its eight plants, according to Col. 
PWhite Springs, president. Projects 
udied include an addition of 70,000 
feet of floor space to the Lancaster 
and smaller additions—totaling ap- 
ately 100,000 square feet in all—to 
in Chester, S$. C. Expansion projects 
firm's other four plants have been 
ly completed or are now under way. 
not known what effect, if any, the 
*r expansion plans will have on the 
sed Springs plant in the Chester area. 


-UMBUS, GA.—Construction has start- 
ire on a $112,000 addition to Jordan 

Inc. The new building will enlarge 
reave room by 22,000 square feet and 
provide a storage shed. Provision is 

made for addition of a second story 
Figuring equipment in with construc- 
the project is expected to cost an 
ated $300,000 in all. Construction is 
cted to be completed in about four 
ths. 


YAVANNAH, GA.—Construction is expect- 

to begin soon on a new $3,200,000 felt 
nill here. The plant is being built by the 
Ruberoid Co., roofing manufacturer, on the 
site of the company’s roofing factory. The 
mill, to contain 58,000 square feet of floor - 
space, will supply Ruberoid with dry felt 
made from waste paper, wood pulp and 
rags to be used as a base for asphalt roofing. 
The company previously got its felt from 
its plant in Gloucester City, N. J. 


KINGSTREE, S. C.—Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Inc. has purchased all the property and 
equipment of Princeton Worsted Mills here 
for an undisclosed price. The plant, which 
has been idle for some time, will be operated 
by Deering, Milliken under the name Kings- 
tree Mfg. Co. Inc. The plant is four years 
old and contains some 56,000 square feet 
of floor space. 


MILLEDGEVILLE, GA.—J. P. Stevens & Co. 
has announced plans to add some 70,000 
square feet of manufacturing space to its 
plant here. The addition will provide an 
integrated operation by including dyeing 
and finishing at the plant. The expansion 
will not affect operations at Stevens’ Dublin, 
Ga., plant, which has been dyeing and finish- 
ing fabrics woven here, the company reports. 
The number: of employees here will be’ in- 
creased by approximately 250. Construction 
on the addition will begin soon, and com- 
pletion is expected within 12 months. 


GREENSBORO, N. C, — Klopman Mills 
Inc., which for the past several years has 
leased two of Burlington Mills’ filament 
weaving plants, is now in the process of 
consummating a lease on other equipment 
suitable for making spun fabrics. The new 
development will be headed up by Charles 
Gerli, formerly of National Mallinson, a 
Burlington Industries afhliate. 
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DOLGE Fungicides 


DUSTING Alta-Co Foot Powder on the feet and 
inside shoes 


FOOT BATH Alta-Co Powder dissolved in water 
for group prophylaxis 

FLOOR WASH H.D. Fungicide diluted in 
300 parts water— mop on floor 


Write for Booklet 
on Athlete’s Foot Control Doic LG 


WESTPORT, COMMECTICUT 


DIRECT HEAT FOR CYLINDER DRYING 


Red-Ray Burner inside cylinder 
provides heat for faster drying or 
curing. 


Red-Ray Burners may also be ap- 
plied directly to the exposed sur- 
face of the material. 


Your inquiries are invited 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


318 CLIFF LANE CLIFFSIDE PARK, N. J. 
Tel: Cliffside 6- 10000 (ten-thousand) 
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Interested in Silk Oils? If you are en- steteegs 
joying some of the fast-growing volume sevetes 
of silk business, you’ll want to insure ese, 
good uniform results in yarn throwing. 
It’s easy with LAURELTEX X ... a stand- aepenes 
ard formulation which has been industry- ‘ogee ce 
proved by years of successful use. Why sganess 
not say goodbye to silk soaking worries roa" 
by standardizing ‘on LAURELTEX X? rete 
We'll be happy to send you samples ey ‘ 
Laurel RUXITE A is an excellent lubrica- 
ting and conditioning agent for rayon Woes 
novelty yarns. It will add softness and teas 
improve the running properties. It sates 
is a mineral oil type product which forms oe: 
stable emulsions with water, and may be 
used either neat or in emulsion form. Path 
It is very stable to storage and is ae 
easily removed in a regular scour. s 
If you are dyeing any Arnal-Dacron 238, 
blends, we suggest you take a good look ons 
at LAUREZOL HT for use as an acceler- oe 
ator. LAUREZOL HT will give good 
unions and is readily removed from the RS 
goods after dyeing with a good soaping ores: 
off and rinse. We recommend about 20% Setee 
on the weight of the fabric for satis- — mig 
factory results. 
Our regular magazine issue of The <teeks, 
LAUREL LEAF is published on a bi: eres: 
monthly basis. It contains interesting tee 
facts and helpful data on a variety of ote? 
textile field subjects. This fact-filled, aS 
quick-reading house magazine might pro- xx 
vide you with the answer to a tough prob- Oe 
lem you are facing. The LAUREL LEAF See 
is free. We'll ‘be glad to send you and | eiee 
any other of your plant personnel copies, o8ces 
without obligation. Just drop us ogee 
a note and we'll put you on the jose. 
mailing list. 


Laurel SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. tes 


TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILA, 34, PA, * « ~ 


Warehouses: Paterson, N. J., Chattanooga, Tenn., Charlotte, N.C. e% 
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PRECISION-BUILT PARTS 


Get BETTER OPERATION 
and LONGER SERVICE with 


Card Screens 


GASTONIA standard type rib or perforated Card Screens 
ot ae and assembled on specially designed precision- 
uilt jigs. 


- Maximum operating efficiency and utmost durability of 


CYLINDERS» 


Dynamically bal- 
‘anced for better 
performance —re- 
duce vibration to an 
minimum. 


these Card Screens is assured by thorough checks at 
various stages of manufacture. Scientific final inspection 
guarantees setting points within standard tolerance. 


GASTONIA Card Screens, like all other GASTONIA 
Products, are precision-built from the finest materials 
by highly skilled workmen having many years of 
practical experience. 


SHEET METAL 
WORKS, INC. 
Gastonia, North Carolina 


A sheet metal works serving textile mills 


SCREENS ASPIRATORS | 
Picker; Condenser Precision manufactur- 
and Waste Machine ing methods assure | 
Screens of maximum proper shape and 
strength and dur- balance of Aspiro-— 
ability. tors ond Aspleator | 


Dampefs. 

LAP CONDUCTOR TINS. COMBER | 
oP C 
WASTE CHUTE COVERS 0b», Haig 
er 
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A.C.M.1. Holds Open House At Clemson 


Some 100 mill representatives attended the two-day Open 
House held April 25-26 by the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute at Clemson, S. C. Technical sessions at 
the event were held at the Clemson House and manufacturers 


demonstrated the latest in testing equipment at the Clemson 
College School of Textiles. | 


The first day’s technical session, presided over by John 
P. Elting, Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N. C., included the 
following papers: “The Development of Cotton Fiber 
Technology in the U. S. and Some Results from Its Applica- 
tion,” by Dr. Robert K. Webb, standards and testing branch, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. $. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; “Cotton Fiber Testing 
as an Aid to Plant Breeders in the Search for Improved 
Spinning Performance of Cotton,” by E. C. Ewing Jr., 
Delta.& Pine Land Co., Scott, Miss.; and “Importance of 
Standardization in Cotton Fiber Testing,’ by Dr. Ruby 
Worner, in charge of the textile testing. unit, Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, New Orleans, La. 


A feature of the second day's technical session was a 
report on warehousing methods by J. K. Waits, head of the 
standards department of Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mills Co. 
Warehousing cotton according to fiber fineness has proved 
highly successful at Joanna, Mr. Waits told the group. 
He said that the troubles eliminated by the adoption of this 
warehousing method amounted to about a cent a pound on 
the cloth. In putting the system into operation, he said, 
Joanna is using the Micronaire as a working tool on the 
unloading platform. As each cotton bale reaches the un- 
loading platform, it is weighed and sampled. The sample 
goes to a Micronaire technician stationed on the platform. 
Each bale is then tagged with weight and Micronaire reading 
and fed down a chute to waiting tow carts which pass 
continuously before four storage points in a U-shaped 
layout. Bales are tagged at a rate of about 100 per hour. 


As each bale passes the storage points, a crew checks to 
determine whether it goes to that particular point or on to 
one of the others. Storage points are determined by Micron- 
aire readings—3.6 and under are stored in No. 1; 3.7 to 4.0 
in No. 2; 4.1 to 4.2 in No. 3; and 4.3 and up in No. 4. 
Cotton from the first three goes into filling mix yarns 37s 
to 45s. Cotton from the fourth goes into warp mix for 
yarns 28s to 33s. 

In the opening room, there are four supply platforms to 
each blender. Loads are staggered at quarter-bale, half-bale, 


. three-quarter bale and full bale. Equal amounts from each 


platform are taken for feeding into the blender. As the 
quarter-bale is exhausted, the half-bale becomes a quarter- 
bale and is moved forward a notch while a full bale comes 
up as rear replacement. 

Mr. Waits noted that several years ago the average cost 
per bale of Micronaire check was seven cents, but that the 
cost has since been reduced to about 1.5 cents a bale. 


Other speakers during the second technical session in- 
cluded J. B. Denmark, laboratory supervisor of Pepperell 
Mfg. Co. at Lindale, Ga., who reported on results obtained 
in manufacturing by proper use of fiber testing equipment; 
Dr. Burt Johnson of the National Cotton Council, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., who reported on “Progress in Reducing Neppi- 
ness of Yarns’; and J. M. Cook, head of the Clemson 
laboratory, Cotton Division, U.S.D.A. Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, who spoke on fiber gauge length and its rela- 
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tion to yarn strength. Acting as chairman of the second 
technical session was F. H. Martin, Springs Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C. 

Included among the instruments on exhibit during the 
Open House was an automatic Micronaire introduced by 
the Sheffield Corp., Dayton, Ohio. The instrument is said 
to embody simpler calibration and is reportedly capable of 
doubling the amount of work produced on the ‘standard 
model. 

A yarn count Shadowgraph, used to determine yarn count 
numbers automatically without use of a conversion table, 
was shown by Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Operation is said to be almost instantaneous and the device 
is sensitive to one-tenth of a grain. 

Uster Corp. of Charlotte, N. C., displayed a multi-purpose 
Hy-Lo indicator said to be capable of counting thick and 
thin spots in material to within pre-set limits, and a staple 
diagram apparatus said to reduce the time for evaluating a 
staple diagram to ten to 15 minutes for drawing frame 
slivers and combed slivers and to 15 to 30 minutes for raw 
cotton and card slivers. 

A high-speed Arealometer, Model 165 Speedar, was 
shown by Special Instruments Laboratory Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn. Used for determining fiber fineness, it is reported to 
eliminate need for pre-weighing the sample. The same 
company also had on display a portable Arealometer. 
Weighing 15 pounds, this unit comes in a carrying case for 
use in the field to determine fiber fineness. 


Charlotte Textile Club To Honor ‘Old Timers’ 


Pioneer textile leaders of the Carolinas who are still 
active after 50 years of service in the industry will be 
honored next month at a luncheon given by the Greater 
Charlotte Textile Club. Announcement of the club’s plans 
for “Old Timers Day’’ has been made by Robert I. Dalton 
Jr., president of the club and Southern Agent for Whitin 
Machine Works. 

Three outstanding men representing the younger genera- 
tion of the industry have been selected by the club to key- 
note this celebration. Hugh G. Chatham, president, Chat- 
ham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C.; P. Huber Hanes Jr., president, 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; and 
James Chapman Jr., vice-president, Inman (S. C.) Mills, 
each of whom represent textile families of long standing, 
will deliver short addresses on lessons learned from the 
“old timers.” 

Included in the “Old Timers’ Club” are: P. H. Hanes 


MODERNIZATION PROGRAMS 

= PLANT LAYOUTS 
— MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES = 


COST REDUCTION REPORTS = 
COST SYSTEMS SPECIAL REPORTS 


Hil 


RALPH CO. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Dial 2-3868 Dial OSborne 6-826! 
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What YARN changes 
are you making? 


Wherever you feel a change in travelers a : 
would benefit, let U. $. men make sug- 
gestions and furnish test samples. 


U. 


What TRAVELER changes 


are you making? 


Prompt shipments from stock at 
Greenville, Providence | 


S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


HOME OFFICE & FACTORY: PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE & WAREHOUSE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 


. V. Borden, W. H. Rose, Greenville, S. C. . Box 1048—Phone 3-0915 

. B. Land, Athens, Ga. Box 1187—Phone Liberty 6-1647 

. H. Mellor, Jr., Mid-Atlantic States . . Phone Hilltop 6-1563 
123 Treaty Rd., Drexel Hill, Pa. 

J. Smith, Providence . Box 1187-—Gaspee 1-0100 

. R. Pisher, Concord, N.C... Box 83—Phone 2-8930 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE NEAREST OFFICE. 
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LARGER PACKAGE? 
| BLENDS? NEW COUNTS?. 
: / NEW BOBBINS? | 
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| SOLVAY 
CHEMICALS 
FOR WOOL 
PROCESSING 


SODA ASH 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 
CAUSTIC SODA 


SESQUICARBONATE 
OF SODA 
CHLORINE 
| HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
ORTHODICHLOROBENZENE 


OF 
ALKALIES 


SOLVAY) 


METHYLENE CHLORIDE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Aue | ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
| 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston *« Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati « Cleveland 
Detroit * Houston * New Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh * St. Louis * Syracuse 


FEWER NEPS—CLEANER CARD SLIVER 


Are your cards 20 years old or older? We specialize in re- 
circling card flexible bends and sharpening mote knives. 
—Fewer Cylinder Fillets Faced 
2—Less Top Flat Clothing Faced 


Results in better Flat Setting, Less Neps and Cleaner Yarn. 


For further information contact 


D & C MACHINE CO. 


2215 Central Ave. Charlotte, N. C, 


Phone No. FR 5-3258 


QNEPIECE 


LONGER| 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
lost two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


for 


RE PAIRING 


Sr., Hanes Knitting Co.; R. L. Stowe, Chronicle Mills, Im- 
perial Yarn Mills Inc., National Yarn Mills Inc., Sterling 
Spinning Co., Stowe Thread Co., and other textile mill 
interests, Belmont, N. C.; R. T. LeGrand, Shelby (N. C.) 


Cotton Mills; C. S. Tatum, Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C.; 


Thomas M. Denning, Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, N. C.; 
Walter M. Williams, Virginia Mills (Swepsonville). Bur- 
lington, N. C.; J. B. Harris Sr., Greenwood (S. C.) Mills; 
Joseph A. Lyons, Orr Mills, Anderson, S. C.; William 
Morrell, Roxboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills; Agnew H. Bahn- 
son Sr., Washington: Mills Co., Winston-Salem; Smith 
Crow, Erlanger Mills Inc., Lexington, N. C.; R. I. Dalton 


Sr.. Carlton Yarn Mills and Whitin Machine Works, Char- — 


lotte, N. C.; P. K. Dry, Linn Mills Co. and Corriher Mills 
Co., Landis, N. C.; C. C. Dawson, Combed Yarn Spinners 
Association, Gastonia, N. C.; Arthur M. Dixon, Trenton 
Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; M. H. Seigler, Abney Mills, 
Greenwood, S. C.; George M. Wright, J..E. Sirrine Founda- 
tion, Abbeville, S. C.; and John D. Cooper Jr., Harriet and 
Henderson Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C. The luncheon 
will be held at 1:30 p.m. on June 11 in the main dining 
room of the new office: building of Celanese ee of 
America in suburban Charlotte. 


Dayton Rubber Textile Products On Exhibit 


Latest developments in rubber products for the textile 
industry are now being displayed by Dayton Rubber Co. at 
the mammoth Chemicals and Synthetics Exhibit in the main 
lobby of the Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. The 
Dayton display features such textile items as V-belts, check 
straps, pickers, cots and aprons. Dayton Rubber is among 
18 leading U. S. corporations participating in the exhibit, 
sponsored by the U. S. Department of Commerce and Patent 
Office. Purpose of the exhibit is to show how patents played 
a part in the development of new products. 


Packaging Exposition Draws 27,000 Visitors 


Some 27,000 persons attended the 25th Anniversary 


National Packaging Conference and Exposition held April 


9-12 at Atlantic City, N. J. The exposition featured a record 
387 exhibitors, according to the American Management 
Association, sponsor of the events. A feature at the confer- 
ence, held concurrently with the exposition the first three 
days of the event, was a paper by Richard Manville, Richard 
Manville Research, New York City, entitled “Increasing 
Sales with Better Packaging through Market Research.” 


Mr. Manville presented a number of case histories—show- 


ing “before” and “after’’ use of up-to-date packaging de- 
velopments. 

Mr. Manville stressed the importance of market research 
in determining packaging needs.. Research, he said, need 
not be expensive. It can be formal or informal; it can be 
done by an outside organization or internally; it can be 
done by personal interview or by direct mail; but it should 
be done by an expert looking for facts to prove a point. 
Packaging is not the label or color of the box, he said. It 
is the total presentation of the product to the customer in the 
shape or form the customer wants to buy. 

Many exhibitors at the exposition were optimistic about 
the prospects for increased machinery sales to the textile 


industry. This optimism stems from the fact that the textile 
industry has been lagging behind other fields in the use of 


automatic packaging. Sales to the soft goods field have been 
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increasing slowly but steadily over the past few years, the 
machinery manufacturers pointed out, and greater strides 
are sure to follow. 


American Viscose Enlarges College Program — 


American Viscose Corp. has enlarged its college relations 
program to include ten more grants for the academic year 
1956-57. This aid, in the form of fellowships, scholarships, 
grants-in-aid and assistance to educational foundations, will 
benefit advanced education. 

Twenty-two fellowships, given for graduate work, have 
been established in the fields of chemistry, chemical engi- 
neering, pulp technology and accounting. Twenty- three 
scholarships have been awarded to undergraduates who are 
majoring in textiles, chemistry, physics, engineering and 
_ business administration. Seven grants-in-aid have been estab- 
lished to cover textile research, industrial medical research 
and food technology. American Viscose’s college program 
is designed to encourage the study of science, engineering 
and business administration. Actual selection of recipients 
is left to the faculty of each institution. The students who 
receive the aid are under no obligation to the corporation. 

The following institutions have been invited to take part 
in the program during the 1956-57 academic year: Alle- 
gheny College, Bucknell University, Carnegie Institute cf 
Technology, Case Institute of Technology, Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, Cornell University, Duke University, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Jefferson: Medical Col- 
lege, Lehigh University, Lowell Technological Institute, 
Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, McGill University, 
Michigan State College, Morris Harvey College, New 


York State College of Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y., North 


Carolina State College, Northwestern University, Ohio 
State University, Pennsylvania State University, Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute, Princeton Textile Research Institute, 
Purdue University, Renssaelaer Polytechnic Institute, Roa- 
noke College, Rose Polytechnic Institute, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Texas A. & M., Texas State College for Women, 
University of Akron, University of Delaware, University 
of Maine, University of North Carolina, University of 
Pennsylvania, University of Rochester, University of Texas, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, West Virginia University 
and Yale University. 


Draper Corp. Announces Scholarship Program 


Draper Corp. has announced a plan to provide financial 
assistance to American colleges and universities. In estab- 
lishing this program, Draper joins the ever-increasing group 
of industrial concerns who are recognizing the need of 
aiding institutions of higher education. The objective is to 
help colleges and provide improved housing and instruction 
facilities, with incentives for highest quality teaching in a 
greater number of subjects; also, to permit over-all expan- 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


199% E. FIFTH ST. 
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a For 83 years, 
“DIAMOND FINISH” 
: has stood for the BEST 
| in spinning and 

twister rings. 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING RENG CO. | 
Makers of Spinning and firm Twister Rings since 1873 


Rep. for the Carolinas & Va.: W. K. SHIRLEY, 25 Oak St., Belmont, N.C. 
Rep. for Ala., Ga., & Tenn: H. M. JACKSON, 216 Longview Dr., Jefferson, Ga, 


J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 


13 


MA, NUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


Ationte, Go. + P.O. Box 123,Sta.A + Phone Plaza 3-2196 
Mariette,Go. + P.O. Box92 Phone Marietta 9-4323 


The Nation's largest manufacturer of Sizing Compounds, 
Gums, Waxes, and other kindred products for all warp yarns. 
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STEAM UTILIZATION STEAM POWER PLANTS 
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G. 


TILTON cxoiess BELTS 
Uniformly Strong 


Eliminate vibration and transmit maximum power with- 
out slippage. 


Constant Length 


Prartically all stretch and shrinkage taken out of 
factory. 


Flat and Round 


Card Bands @ Lickerin Belts @ Doffer Belts @ Cone 
Belts @ Belts for Driving Flats. 


Exclusive Agents in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia 


Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 


718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, North Carolina 
~ North Carolina agent 
_¥. Peter Loftis, Jr., 1404 N. tlam Ave., Greensboro, N. C. 
South Carolina agent tred E. Antley P. O. Box 802, Greenville, S. C. 


BRYANT 
SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Distributors of 
Electrical & Industrial 
Equipment 


* 


TELEPHONE 5-3466 GASTONIA, N. C. 


WATER TYPE-. Does Not Overwet Stock 
OIL TYPE Conditions and Identifies; 


Reduces Fly 
eee 
Write or Phone 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


‘Charlotte, N. C. 
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sion to accommodate an increased student enrollment which 
will help to insure a place for children of Draper em- 
ployees in schools of high standard. 

This plan calls for the joint participation by the corpora- 
tion and individual employees who either hold a degree 
from a college or university, have been in attendance there 
as a full-time day or evening student for at least one aca- 
demic year, or whose children fulfill either of the above 
requirements. It is the intent that within the limits of the 
plan, gifts will be made from corporation funds in an 
amount equal to those made by the individual employee 
alumnus, up to a maximum $1,000 in any one calendar 
year. 


A.A.T.C.C. National Council Holds Meet 


The national council of the American Association of 
Textile. Chemists & Colorists, meeting recently in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has approved a proposal to establish a new 
position of executive secretary-treasurer for the national 
group. The full-time appointee would make his head- 
quarters at Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute, and supervise 
all A.A.T.C.C. personnel and installations. 

The council also approved a new set of blue standards 
developed under the direction of Frank Rizzo, Quarter- 
master Corps., Research and Development Branch, Natick, 
Mass. A suggestion was heard from Henry A. Rutherford, 
head of the department of textile chemistry, North Carolina 


State College, that the A.A.T.C.C. appoint a full-time direc- | 


tor plus an advertising budget of $100,000 to create new 
interest in textile education. 

A resolution on standard test.methods was also accepted 
by the council. The resolution reads: “The executive com- 
mittee on research of A.A.T.C.C., taking cognizance of the 
fact that some organizations performing fastness tests on 
textiles. use test methods designated as being standard 
A.A.T.C.C. methods, where the methods actually do not 
conform with A.A.T.C.C, recommended procedures, goes 
on record as stating that such different or modified methods 
should not be referred to as A.A.T.C.C. procedures, and 
requests that such references be omitted.” 


Lowell Tech Establishes A.T.M.A. Scholarship 


Lowell Technological Institute has established a scholar- 
ship for the coming academic year in honor of the American 
Textile Machinery Association. Announcement of this scho- 
larship was made at the TEAM (Textile Education and 


Machinery) Day program, May 10, at which time the insti- 


tute was host to the A.T.M.A. 

In commenting upon the action, Dr. Martin J. Lydon, 
L.T.I. president, stated: “The A.T.M.A. Scholarship at 
Lowell Tech is tangible and concrete evidence of the close 
co-operation which exists between the American textile 
machinery industry and educational institutions. It is most 
encouraging to have such a group as the A.T.M.A. demon- 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


Main Office: 89 Blackstone St., Providence 5, R. I. 
Southeastern Sales Representative : 
JOHN KLINCK, 304 West Forest Ave., North Augusta, S. C. 


Southern Service: 


SCOTT TESTERS (SOUTHERN), INC. 


Box 834° 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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strate a progressive and enlightened attitude in encouraging 
instruction and research on the collegiate level. It is our feel- 
ing that this scholarship will encourage competent young 
people to study for careers of leadership in textiles and thus 
contribute to the advancement and progress of the industry.” 
W. Frank Lowell, senior vice-president of Saco-Lowell 
Shops and A.T.M.A. president, accepted the scholarship in 
behalf of the association and expressed appreciation for the 
honor and tribute paid to the association by the institute 


Burlington Announces New Scholarships 


The establishment of seven additional scholarships, valued 
at $1,000 each at church-related and privately endowed 
colleges and universities, has been announced by the Bur- 
lington Industries Foundation. The seven are in addition to 
eight scholarships at state-supported institutions which were 
announced last June when Burlington launched a broad- 
scale aid-to-education program. 

Schools where new scholarships will be awarded for the 
1956-57 year are Washington & Lee, Davidson, Wake 
Forest, Lowell Textile Institute, Philadelphia Textile Insti- 
tute and Virginia Polytechnic Institute. The grants are 
payable at the rate of $500 each for the junior and senior 
years of students chosen. Eight similar $1,000 scholarships 
announced last Summer were put into effect for the current 
1955-56 school year at Clemson, Georgia Tech, N. C. State, 
A. & T, and the Universities of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia and Tennessee. 

The unrestricted scholarships are awarded to students 
solely on the basis of leadership, scholarship and financial 
need. Selections are made by the schools through contact, 
experience, testing and whatever other information is avail- 
able. Burlington Industries takes no part in the selection. 
Announcement of the additional scholarships brings to 15 
the total number scheduled under Burlington's four-fold 


. aid-to-education program. The scholarship program will be 


subject to review from year to year with possible addition 
of other institutions as the program warrants. In addition 
to scholarships, the foundation will provide matching grants 
in identical amounts to schools where the scholarships are 
utilized. 

Since the Burlington Foundation’s educational aid _pro- 
gram was launched last June it has provided a substantial 
financial shot-in-the-arm to institutions of higher learning 
which are close to Burlington Industries and its employees. 
The aid program is comprised of four parts: (1) matched 
alumni giving, in which gifts of Burlington employees to 
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* ECONOMICAL! 


* EASY TO USE! 
* RELIABLE! 


SAFE! 


Here is an easy-to-use, economical de- 
sizing agent which is absolutely safe on 
all fabrics. . 


digester . . 


. a quick and complete starch 


. always dependable. 


So, if you need a reliable, efficient agent 
for preparation of cloth prior to bleach- 
ing, dyeing, printing and special finish- 
ing, it’s to your advantage to investigate 
Exsize-T! 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, 
221 North La Salle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


PABST BREWING COMPANY 


Copyright 1955, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Trade Marks. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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Steam - Detergent 
Hurriclean Gun 


Speeds Mill-Wide Cleaning 


Weighs only 6 1/4 Ibs., yet the amazing new Oakite 
‘*Hurriclean’’ steam-detergent gun is a match for your 
toughest cleaning jobs. It’s safe — steam travels in 
insulated inner tube, cool detergent solution in outer 
tube. And easy to operate! A mere twist of the rubber 
grip changes direction of spray. 


Use the “‘Hurriclean’’ gun throughout the mill — for 
cleaning looms, spinning machines, slasher drums, 
tenter chains for walls, floors, ceilings ... for 
paint-stripping. Ask your local Oakite representative 


Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


OAKITE. 


S\ 


Export Division Cable Address: Ookite > ~ 
Technical Service Representatives fn Principal! Cities of U. $. and Cenada 


~ 


about it, or write to Oakite Products, Inc., 26C Rector 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED 8Y 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND CARD MAKERS 
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their alma maters are matched up to a maximum of $2,500 
per employee yearly; (2) matching tuition in educational 
loans, in which schools being attended by students receiving 
help from the Educational Loan Fund receive grants equall- 


ing the tuition cost of these students; (3) scholarships, 


amounting to $1,000 each at 15 colleges and universities; 
and (4) matching scholarships, in which the amounts of the 
scholarship awards are matched with identical grants to 
institutions where the scholarships are established. 


Du Pont Describes Tire Yarn Developments 


A technical review of developments on nylon and rayon 
tire yarn from Du Pont’s textile fibers research laboratories 
was. presented to more than 100 technical, research and 
engineering staff members of 17 rubber companies, yarn 
processors, and equipment manufacturers at Akron, Ohio, 
April 26. 

In discussing fundamental peoearch on nylon and rayon, 
Dr. C. E. Black, research manager of nylon, described the 
basic properties of polymers and their crystalline structure, 
and W. W. Ransom, laboratory directot of rayon research, 
commented on skin and core characteristics and their mean- 
ing in yarns. Cord processing developments and the effect of 
tire curing techniques on fiber performance wete reported 
on by M. Kiachif, research supervisor of industrial products 
research, who described improved dip stretching in rayon 
tire yarn and its results. Dr. A. G. Knox, nylon research 
supervisor, discussed hot stretching and Du Pont'’s study of 
results and effects on properties of yarns. D. H. Heckert, 
supervisor in the tire merchandising section, reported on 
Du Pont’s study of tire cord performance. _ 

R. W. Nebel, laboratory director of industrial products 
research, described the extensive facilities devoted to re- 
search and development of improved cord and Dr. J. M. 
Swanson, research manager of industrial products research, 
reported on the effect of performance on tire durability and 
ride performance. Leading the discussion were H. P. 
Brokaw, manager of Du Pont’s new Akron regional sales 
office; C. E. Mears, industrial merchandising manager; Dr. 


P. M. Walters, tire merchandising manager, and R. H. 


Stafford, assistant industrial merchandising manager. 


Increasing Cotton's Weather Resistance 


Acetylation alone does not make cotton significantly re- 


sistant to damage from sunlight, and neither does vat dyeing, 
except for a few special shades. Combine the two, however, 
and the result is a cotton which, according to weathering 
tests, not only shows excellent resistance to damage from 
sunlight, but is also highly resistant to mildew and rot. 

The combination of vat dyeing and partial acetylation is 
being studied at the Southern Utilization Research Branch 
of the Agricultural Research Service, headquarters for 
U.S.D.A. research on cotton utilization. Cotton is, and has 
long been, the principal textile fiber used “outdoor” 
fabrics. The new treatment promises to make such cotton 
fabrics last two or three times their usual life on exposure 
to weather, with a relatively small increase in weight. 

Cotton sheeting, 48 x 48, weighing approximately 5 
oz/sq yd., and a scoured 12/3 cotton yarn were used for the 
tests. The most exhaustive tests yet completed have been on 
yarn samples, untreated, vat dyed in various shades, and vat 
dyed and acetylated. These were exposed to natural weather- 
ing from May 1954 to May 1955. A sample vat dyed to 
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eight per cent depth with O.D. No. 7 retained 32 per cent of 
the original strength at the end of the year, while an identi- 
cal sample, partially acetylated, retained 49 per cent strength. 
Sample vat dyed blue and partially acetylated retained 85 
per cent strength at the end of a year’s weathering. The 
control samples, scoured and untreated, and scoured and 
acetylated, dropped to 18 per cent and 24 per cent, re- 
spectively, by the end of the year. Sheeting samples also 
showed excellent results from the treatment. : 

Details of the treatment and results of the weathering 
tests are given in “Improved Weather Resistance by Acety- 
lating Vat Dyed Cotton,” by W. N. Berard, S. G. Gremil- 
lion Jr. and C. F. Goldthwait. Single copies of the paper 
may be obtained without cost from the Southern Utilization 


Research Branch, 1100 Robt. E. Lee Blvd., New Orleans 19, - 


Chemical Modification Of Cotton Fiber 


Changes in the physical properties of cotton fibers, 
brought about by chemical modification, have become in- 
creasingly important with the rapidly growing importance 
of this phase of the textile industry. Considerable research 
on the modification of cotton to produce new and better 
textile fibers for specific uses is carried on at, the Southern 
Utilization Research Branch of the Agricultural Research 
Service, New Orleans, La., center for U.S.D.A. investiga- 


‘tions on cotton. utilization, and research workers there 


undertook studies to determine the effect of some of these 
treatments on the physical properties of the fibers. ‘ 
Results of these studies have been published recently, 
covering certain physical properties of mercerized, decry- 
stallized, carboxymethylated, aminized, acetylated and cyan- 
oethylated cottons. Properties evaluated were moisture re- 
gain, density, linear density, elongation at break, tenacity 
and modulus, In some cases crystallinity and effects of degree 
of substitution are considered, and variation in fiber proper- 
ties with different cottons is also included in the study. 


- Since there is considerable evidence to indicate that proper- 
~ ties of untreated cotton will influence the properties af the 


chemically-treated product, samples for examination were 
selected from six commercial varieties. Two of these, 
Deltapine 14 and Rowden 41B, were chosen as subjects for 
the report, which is the first of a series to be published. 

Textile products from several types of chemically-moditied 
cottons are already on the market, and laboratory and pilot 
plant development of other, processes’ are far advanced. 
Hence, information contained in the report should be of 
interest to. textile manufacturers and chemists, as well as 
research workers in the area of cotton and other cellulose 
fibers. Single reprints of the paper, “Certain Physical Prop- 
erties of Selected Samples of Chemically Modified Cot- 
tons,” by James N. Grant, may be obtained without cost 
from the Southern Utilization Research Branch, 1100 Robt. 
E. Lee Blvd., New Orleans 19, La. 
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...BUT A SERVICE RECORD 
WAS BROKEN TOO! 


This ABC HAIRON CHECK STRAP gave 9,893 Loom 
Hours of service on a 32” wide X Model loom run- 
ing 196 picks per minute.* It’s no wonder they’re 
the finest you can buy! 


*Name of mill furnished on request. 


ATLANTA BELTING COMPANY 


508-510 Whitehall St., S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 


MONTICELLO BOBBINS 


“Engineered for Service’ 


Newly designed Milling Machine 
cuts rounded top Dog Slots which 
have replaced all sawed Dog Slots 
on Monticello Card Room Bob- 
bins. This milling cut results in a 
stronger Bobbin where most splits 
begin. 


MONTICELLO BOBBIN COMPANY 
MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 
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Miss Patricia Anne Cowden of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
was selected Maid - Cotton for 1956. Textile manufac- 
turers select Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents for 
dyeing and finishing yarns and fabrics made of cotton. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL C0. 
Chemists for the Toalile Indssstry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


The bobbin that gives you 
the best run for your money. 
Want samples? Write us! 
Makers of PRECISION 
Automatic Loom Bobbins 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN 
& SHUTTLE CO. 


32 Crown Street 
NASHUA, WN. H. 


use WAK COUNTERS 
RUGGED ACCURATE DEPENDABLE 


We build single, double ond 
pick counters; yardage, 


triple 
i counters—— 


rotory and specia 
non-reset and reset. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


YOU CAN COUNT ON WAK counTERS 
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March Cotton Consumption, Spindle Activity 


Average daily cotton consumption during the month of 
March amounted to 36,656 bales, according to statistics 
released by the Census Bureau, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. This figure compares with 38,030 bales consumed 
per working day in February, and 35,730 bales per day 
during March 1955. Total consumption during the month 
of March amounted to 916,396 bales as compared with 
893,238 for March 1955 and 760,590 during February 
1956. Cotton stocks on hand at the end of March included 
1,730,102 bales in consuming establishments and 15,462,- 
034 bales in public storage. The seasonally-adjusted daily 
average cotton consumption index for March was 103, 
using 1947-1949 as the base period. | 

Total consumption of synthetic staple during March 
amounted to 42,058 thousand pounds as compared with 
48,400 thousand pounds in March 1955 and 37,894 
thousand pounds in February 1956. Stocks on hand at the 
end of the month amounted to 56,994 thousand pounds. 


Total number of cotton-system spindles in place during 
March amounted to 21,997 thousand compared with 22,388 
thousand in March 1955 and 21,971 thousand in February 
1956. The number of active spindles for March was 20,888 
thousand, as compared with 20,901 thousand a year earlier _ 
and 20,983 thousand during February. The total number 
of hours spindles were operated totaled 12,562 million 
during March. This compares with 12,404 million hours 
during March 1955 and 10,347 million hours during Feb- 
ruary 1956. 


February Cotton Cloth Imports Up 200% 


United States imports of cotton cloths in February rose 
200 per cent over those of February 1955, according to the © 
Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
February imports of cotton cloth amounted to 21,371,000 
square yards, valued at $5.4 million. February 1955 imports 
amounted to 7,035,000 square yards with a dollar value of 
$2.2 million. Imports during January 1956 amounted to 
24,367,000 square yards with a value of $6.1 million. 

Imports of other cotton manufactures in February were 
valued at $9.3 million, the bureau reports, as compared 
with $4.7 million in February 1955 and $9.1 million in 
January 1956. 

Burlap imports in February amounted to 43,103,000 
pounds valued at $6.8 million, compared with February 
1955 imports of 34,531,000 pounds valued at $5.7 million 
and January 1956 imports of 51,490,000 pounds valued at 
$7.7 million. February imports of flax. hemp and ramie 
manufactures were valued at $3.2 million against $28 
million a year earlier and $3.5 million in January. Imports 
of wool manufactures were valued at $7.9 million in Febru- 
ary, $5.9 million a year earlier and $8.2. million a month 
earlier. February imports of silk manufactures were valued 
at $3.7 million compared with $2.7 million in February 
1955 and $4 million in January 1956. 


Tire Cord Fabrics—First Quarter 1956 


Production of tire cord and tire fabric decreased one per 
cent during the first quarter of 1956 compared to the 
previous quarter. Total production of 128,763 thousand 
pounds was one per cent above the first quarter 1955 level. 
according to the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department 
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of Commerce. The output of rayon tire cord and tire cord 
fabric was 98,481 thousand pounds, or a three per cent 
decline below the previous quarter's level. During the same 
periods, the production of nylon tire cord and tire cord 
fabric increased four per cent while the output of cotton 
tire cord and tire cord fabric (excluding chafer fabrics) 
increased six per cent. Stocks of tire cord and tire cord 
fabrics on March 31, 1956, was 59,071 thousand pounds, 
or six per cent above the December 31, 1955, level. 


Big Yardage Gains Possible In Men's Suits 


The possibility of a healthy fillip to the sale of men’s 
suitings is seen by an official of one of the oldest and largest 
factoring companies. Frank C. Howell, vice-president of 
Commercial Factors Corp., said that successful promotion 
by the trade of the double-breasted suit would mean an im- 
portant increase in demand for men’s fabrics. “If the 
revised double-breasted suit with the narrow lapel and 
slimmer lines can stage a sufficient comeback so that it 
accounts for even 1/20 of all men’s suits sold,” he said, 
“it would mean sale of 130,000 more yards of goods.”’ 

Mr. Howell reported that men’s suit cuttings are running 
at the rate of about 21,000,000 per year. One-twentieth of 
that would be 1,050,000 suits. Since the double-breasted suit 
needs about an eight of a yard more material, production 
of 1,050,000 suits would require about 130,000 additional 
yards of goods. “Those eights-of-a-yard really add up, just 
as the minute savings in yardage created by trouser cuff 
elimination did in World War II. Consumer acceptance of 
_ double-breasteds could also result in another big plus for the 


trade. If the double-breasted suit, because of new style, 


becomes accepted, it might mean not merely the purchase 
of a double-breasted to replace a single, but the addition 
of an extra suit to the male wardrobe. In other words, 
brand new style demand, rather than merely replacement 
demand, would be a factor,” he pointed out. 


Wool Consumption And Stocks—March 1956 


The March rate of fiber consumption on the woolen and 
worsted systems was 11 per cent below the February rate 
and six per cent above that of March 1955, according to the 
Bureau of the Census, U. S$. Department of Commerce. The 
weekly average raw wool consumption during March was 
8,750 thousand pounds (scoured basis), or ten per cent 
below the February level, and ten per cent above that of 
March 1955. The rate of consumption of carpet class wool 
decreased 14 per cent compared to the previous month and 
increased 13 per cent compared to March 1955, while con- 
sumption of apparel class wool was eight per cent below 
the February level and nine per cent above that of March of 
last year. Consumption of fibers other than raw wool aver- 
aged 5,366 thousand pounds per week, or 12 per cent below 
the February average, and approximately the same as March 
of last year. No allowance has been made for usual seasonal 
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All the World’s a Market for Textiles 


In every corner of the globe there’s a market 
for American textiles. Through years of ex- 
perience, our resident representatives have 
acquired invaluable knowledge in present- 


ing the products of American Mills. 


Combined with full coverage of the Ameri- 
can textile market. this broad service affords 
important. distribution for the American 


Mills we are privileged to serve. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co., Ine. 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Working on a new product or 
machine that requires special rub- 
ber parts? Let our engineers help 
you solve your problem. 


: We have experience in manufac- 
a turing rubber parts for the Textile 
= Industry—can make parts resist- 
a ant to both grease and ozone, 
RADIATOR SPECIALTY Co. 
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Better Finishing 
with MANHATTAN RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


Manhattan roll specialists have developed an inseparable 
rubber-to-metal bond that eliminates most causes of roll 
failure and costly machine downtime. Manhattan Rubber 
Covered Rolls last longer with freedom from cracking, 
hardening and corrugation. Precision roll grinding and 
vuleanizing facilities at Manhattan insure accuracy of 
dimension within .002” with permanent, uniform and 
correct density. You get uninterrupted high-speed pro- 
duction under all working conditions. 


Let an R/M roll engineer show you how you can improve 
production ... with Manhattan Rubber Covered Rolls. 


RM-616C 
RUBBER LINED TANKS, PIPE AND FITTINGS 
RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Ry RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, wwe. 


Textile Roll Covering Plants at 
N. CHARLESTON, S. C. PASSAIC, WN. J. 


COMPLETE 
SECTION BEAM 
SERVICE 


Beams rebuilt, balanced, refinished. All work guar- 
anteed unconditionally. Also, used and rebuilt beams 
for sale. 


CRONLAND WARP ROLL CO., Inc, 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


Manufacturers of Loom Beams, Comber Lap Pins, Cloth 
Rolls, Warp Rolls, Card Stripper Rolls. 


a PHOENIX OIL COMPANY 
_ AUGUSTA. GEORGIA 
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changes in compiling these monthly totals and per cent 
changes from previous months. 

The long-anticipated reversal of a five-year trend towards 
fabrics of woolen construction may be materializing, The 
Wool Bureau reports. The bureau’ based its conclusion on 
census statistics of raw wool and total fiber consumption 
in the wool textile industry during January and February. 
A gain of 21 per cent over January-February 1955 in raw 
wool use on the worsted system is between two and three 
times the corresponding gain of eight per cent on the 
woolen system, the bureau said. The gain in total apparel 
wool use was 15 per cent—more than double the annual 
rate of gain (seven per cent) recorded in 1955 over 1954, 
the bureau added. 

The foregoing pattern of consumption presages an in- 
crease in the production of 100 per cent wool and high- 
wool-content fabrics, the bureau asserted. It noted that fab- 
rics of woolen construction have traditionally lent themselves 
more readily to blending than worsteds and cited statistics 
of total fiber consumption in each system. In 1955, the 
Bureau said, raw wool accounted for 41 per cent of all fibers 
consumed in the woolen system of spinning—the remainder 
being other wool, reprocessed and reused wool, man-made 


. fibers, specialty fibers, cotton and silk. In contrast, the 


bureau said, raw wool in the worsted system of spinning 
accounted for 88 per cent of total fiber consumption. These 
proportions were unchanged during the first two months 


1956. 


Thus, the bureau concluded, the bigger gains in consump- 
tion of wool in the worsted system will result in a relatively 
larger volume of high-content wool fabrics during 1956 than 
last year. In a review of 1955 apparel fabric production, the 
bureau had pointed out that the year had witnessed a cul- 
mination of the five-year trend in favor of woolen construc- 
tions. In women’s wear fabrics, they accounted for 90 per 
cent of total wool fabric production for this market com- 
pared with only 71 per cent in 1950. In men’s wear fabrics, 
woolens represented 54 per cent of 1955 production for this 
market compared with only 32 per cent in 1950. 


Sheffield Gage Proposed As World Standard 


At a council meeting of the International Standards 
Organization held at Southport, England, May 15-18, a 
Micronaire gage manufactured by The Shefheld Corp. was 
proposed by the American delegation as the world’s standard 
instrument for measuring fineness of textile fibers. 

The need for a single standard of grading the fineness of 
textile fibers grown in any part of the world is necessary if 
trade disagreements and expensive arbitration are to be 
avoided among importing and exporting countries, the 
Shefheld Corp. points out. The Micronaire provides this 
standard. It has been used all over the world by domestic 
and foreign textile producers and manufacturers of cotton 
and wool products since 1948, and now requires only inter- 
national agreement of the 1.8.0. on standard methodology. | 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
| ON COTTON YARNS 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


Telephone 352 and 353 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHARLAB KSB CLEANER 


Removes inks, dyestuffs, pigments, varnishes, 
waxes, alkyd, UF and melamine resins from 
equipment. 


Sample no charge. Dept. C.E. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABS., INC. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BOBBINS — BOBBINS — BOBBINS 
We buy and sell good used Quills, Slubber 
and Twister Bobbins. Tell us what you need 
or what surplus bobbins you have for sale. 


CHARLES G. STOVER COMPANY 
Point, Ga. 


A. Benson (Ben) Davis 


New, Used and Rebuilt Machinery 
Manufacturers Agent 
Appraisals and Liquidations 
2710 Picardy Place 
Phone EDison 3-6661 
Charlotte 7, N. C. 


KEN -JO-CO 
Conditioners and Regain Machines. 4 


Moisture. | 
The W. A. Kennedy Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


No More Kinky Yarns 


FOR SALE 


4—Stainless steel dye becks with double 
reels, rolis, reduction gear drive, etc. 42” 
deep, 78” wide, 150” long. Perfect Condition. 


Gardner Machinery Corporation 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED 
80 Draper Looms 
68” x 76” cloth width. 550 volt motor drive. 
State age and condition of looms and price. 
Reply to Box “D. R. M:”’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225 Charlotte 1, N. C. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR 
CHEMICAL SALESMAN 


Well known manufacturer of. textile 
chemicals has opening for young 
sales representative in two Southern 
states. Should be familiar with fabric 
and hosiery finishing. Good salary. 
State age; give record of experience 
and references. Reply to S. J. M., 
Care of Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


On the 


Loom and Warper 
Beams—Shell Rolls 
Special Wood Rolls 


TURNER & CHAPMAN 


Box 620 Griffin, Ga. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Manufacturer of tapes, belting and strappings is expanding its sales organi- 
zation and has need for two full time salesmen, one working out of the 
Charlotte Area and the other out of the Atlanta Area. Salary, bonus and 
expenses. Age, education and experience secondary to native intelligence 


and ability. Replies held confidential. 


Reply to Box “B. N. C.,” 


care Textile Bulletin 


'P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1; N. C. 


EXPERIENCED MILL EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


Seventeen years administrative experience in plant operation, plant layout, management, product 
and market research. Assistant superintendent of well-known North Carolina mill for four years; 
vice president and general manager for large textile mill in South America for eight years. Native 
of North Carolina: graduate of North Carolina State Textile School and Lenior Rhyne College 
business school. Best of References. Available immediately. Reply to Box “B. T. C.,"' care Textile 


Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


250 sets No. 62, high roll worm take ups 
for X or X2 model looms. 


Railway sewing machine for 68” 
goods 60 ABB Merrow head, motor 
driven. 


50 25 Harness D. E., 15/32” gauge No. 
7 bobbies, arches for 44” loom. 


12 40” double fork model E looms, motor 
driven, 1 hp., 550 volts, G. E. ball 
bearing motors, proxemity loom sides 
1928. EXCELLENT. 


70 All metal loom beams for 82” W-3 
looms, 6 1/2” threaded barrels 30” 
threaded heads (NEW IN ORIGINAL 
CRATE). 


50 Drawtex harness frames 49” long, 
20 1/2” deep, 2 1/2” x 3/8” ‘Lumber, 
for 13” Drawtex Heddies (New in 
original carton). 


40,000 9 1/4” warp bobbins, brass bushed, 
1” dia., for medium Whitin Spindle. 


2 40-Spindle Abbott Quillers 8 3/4” 
Quill. 


R. D. GASAWAY 


Textile Machinery 


Phone 252-W 


Specializing in Weaving Machinery 
and Supplies. 


Cornelia, Ga. 


WANTED 


Position as superintendent of carded yarn 
mill. Well versed in carding, spinning and 
winding, cotton counts 10s to 30s. Now 
employed in carded yarn mill as assistant 
superintendent. Reply to Box “E. F. G., 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


NEW AMERICAN ULTRA SPEED 
TUMBLERS 


2—44 x 90, 2 Pockets 

2—-44 x 120, 2 Pockets 

6—48 x 130, 2 Pockets 
Never uncrated. Will sell at 75% less origi- 
nal factory cost. 


GARDNER MACHINERY CORP. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—North Carolina man desires 
change. Presently employed as second hand. Will 
consider fixing or card grinding job. Sober: good 
manager of help. Reply to Box “‘M. G. B.,"’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED: Position as General Overseer of Carding 
and Spinning or Spinning, Twisting, Winding and 
Shipping in yarn or twine mill. Experienced on 
cotton, waste and rayon including Brownell twist- 
ing and Haskell-Dawes; tufting yarns and chenil- 
les; knitting and weaving yarns. Experienced in 
machinery maintenance and purchasing of sup- 
plies. Presently employed; sober; dependabie; high 
school education; age 48. Reply to Box “R. 8. 
P.,”” care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WE CAN PLACE—Asst. supt. cot. mill; supt. tricot dye. and finish.; thread mfr. (foreign); pile fabric designer. OVERSEERS FOR—cot.-rayon 
plece goods dye.; wool jersey dye.; pile fabric dye.; 
and cot. yarn, stock and piece goods dye. Textile schoo) instructor card. and spin.; 
and draftsmen; chemist coated fabrics; salesmen; 


us. Negotiations are confidential. 


294 Washington St. 


industrial-time study engineers; cost accountants: 
YOUR RESUME. Many attractive positions at excellent salaries are open for top-notch men. No fee to be paid unless you accept employment through 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


Phone: Liberty 2-6547 
Over 55 Years In Business 


dyeing zipper tape; finish. knit. fabrics; cot. weav. denims. SECOND HANDS for—cot. weav. 
mechanical engineers; master mechanics, plant engineers, designers 


loom fixers; pile fabric loom fixer: SEND US 


Boston 8, Mass. 
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Everybody’s talking about them... 
the wonderful “wash-and-wear” fabrics 


made possible by HARTORESIN-T 


If you have already tried other resins and discovered 


their disadvantages, it’s time you tested HARTORESIN.T. 


This new type thermosetting resin has been commercially 


proven in ‘wash-and-wear” finishes. Allow us to 


arrange a plant demonstration for you. 


the Hart Products Corporation 


1440 Broadway « New York 18, N. Y. 
Works and Laboratories: Jersey City, N. J. 
Hart Products Company of Canada, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 
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Siasher Room at Elljean 


The new Elljean Mill of Alice Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Easley, S. C., has been called the most mod- 
ern bale-to-fabric mill in America. The 5'/-acre 
plant houses 180 spinning frames, 4,300 spindles, 
and 1,200 looms, operating at 174 ppm. About 
100,000 Ibs. of 39-inch, 80 x 80 print cloth can be 
produced each week. Two West Point AIR-DRI* 
Slashers keep production on the move. Beams are 
doffed in less than a minute. 


ONLY WEST POINT MAKES 


ALL 7 SLASHERS 


AIR-DRI* Slasher 
Callaway Sample Slasher 
Hi-Speed 4-Cylinder Slasher 
Equi-Tension Creel 
Multi-Cylinder Slasher 
CYL-AIR* Slasher 
Standard 2- and 

3-Cylinder Slashers 
Griffin Size Applicator 


*Registered Trade Mark 


WEST POINT 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE 


COMPANY 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


AIR-DRI 


SLASHER 
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MODERN SLASHERS 
FOR HIGH-SPEED 
PRODUCTION 


West Point AIR-DRI* Slashers are bringing modern slashing to 
America’s high-speed textile operations. Higher production. . . 
more for the money and a bonus in saved floor space and labor. 
Lower maintenance costs . . . nO rotating steam joints . . . no gear 
or sprocket drives on the drying section. A cooler, more comfort- 
able slasher room... radiation is reduced by insulating panels 
enclosing the AIR-DRI* Section. Reduced shedding and tearing 
action at the head end. No cylinders ... no sticking. No gas heat 
...no scorched warps. West Point AIR-DRI* Slasher is applic- 
able to cotton, spun synthetics, worsteds, and worsted and syn- 
thetic blends. For warps 5414” or 72” wide. 


Full information on AIR-DRI* Slashers 
and the COMPLETE LINE of WEST POINT SLASHERS 
will be supplied promptly on request. 
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